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Rots ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majest ty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 
Principal—Professor Sir GEORGE A. MACFARREN. 


The NEXT STUDENTS’ CONCERT aT will take place at St JAmEs’s HALL, 
on Frrpay, Oct. 23, at 2.30 p.m, 
METROPOLITAN AND LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1886. 
The Syllabuses of the above Examinations can now be_had upon application to 


the Local Representative. 
. JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
4 & 5, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE OOTTELL. 

The NEW BUILDING and LADIES’ RESIDENT Department now open, 
facing Porchester Square, near the Royal Oak Railway Station, W., unsurpassed 
for appointments and facilities for study. 

The Conservatoire offers the Highest Olass practical Education, Singing, Piano, 
Violin, &c., from £1 1s., the Term commencing ong day. Free Scholars ‘ips and 
Introductions awarded for the encouragement of talent. Concerts, Orchestra, 
and Choir weekly. Prospectus—Hon. Sec., 1, WESTBOURNE Park, Royal 
Oak, W 


) ISS FRANCESCA J. FERRARI begs to announce her 
RetuRN to Town. 
20, LANGHAM STREET, 
PORTLAND PLACE, W. 
) R F. B. JEWSON begs to announce his Return to Town 


for the Season. 
21, MANCHESTER STREET, 
MANCHESTER SQUARE. 


NEW AND POPULAR SONGS. 


A DREAM OF YORE. 
Words by Clifton Bingham. 














Music by H. LOGE. 


In Three Keys, 21st Edition. 
THE GREAT MASTER. 
Words by Arthur Chapman. Music by ODOARDO BARRI. 


** A grand composition of exceptional merit.” 

THE ANGEL’S WHISPER. 

Words by Samuel Lover. Music by EUGENE ARTOT. 

Acknowledged to be the best setting of these charming words. 

FATHER’S BOAT. 

Words by Arthur Chapman. 
JACK AND THE MERMAID. 

Words by Arthur Chapman. Music by H. PONTET. 


These two songs are written in Mr Pontet’s happiest vein, and have 
already become immense favourites, 


ARISE, MY LOVE. 
Words by Sinclair Dunn, Music by E. JAKOBOWSKI. 
An exquisite tenor song, reminding us of Balfe’s style. 
OUT OF THE MIST. 
Words by Clifton Bingham. Music by H. LOGE. 
A high-class song, sung by all the best singers. 


Music by H. PONTET. 








F. ———— & OO., 211, REGENT STREET, Lonpon, W. 
APPEAL TO THE MUSICAL PROFESSION. 





Me JOHN WILSON, Trombone-player of the Savoy 
DREN wholty eying died suddenly, leaving a WIDOW and ‘EIGHT CHIL- 


unprovided for, the members of the Pel ary Palace and Savoy 


Theatre Orchestras make this SPEOIAL APPEAL on behalf of the Widow and 


Children, in the hope that the nse will be th a 
Subscriptions sent $0 Mr On response W as merous as the case deserves. 
be duly acknowl ARLES GEARD, Orystal Bs 


, or Savoy Theatre, will 








FOURTH GRADE JUST PUBLISHED. 
Price Two Shillings each. 
Under the Sore and ~ proval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELZY, 
rt., ioc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THLE MUSICIAN: 


A GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. 
BY 
RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CONTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A StuDy OF MuSsICAL FoRM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 
pianoforte student,” 

Academy.—‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant 
language. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.’ 

Graphic.—‘‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
 ~ ; to understand and enjoy beautiful music.’ 

School Board Chronicle.—‘ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Musical Review.—‘‘Mr Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 
though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.” 

Monthly Musical Record.—‘No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence.” 

W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER Row; 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 


ANDEGGER’S MOST POPULAR COMPOSITIONS. 
Published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, = Street. 

Peacefully Slumber. Oradlesong ...  ... sw 

Violoncello accompaniment to ditto . sen 
Fair Northern Flower... Virginia Kenney 
I Naviganti (The Mariners). Trio for soprano, tenor, and bass a 
Beneath the blue —- sky . “eC 

Bignor Ciabatti 


Marineila (in F and D 
Mille Volte. Duettino (contralto and tenor) etastasio 
Medea, Scena (sung by Mdlle Tietjens at the Norwich Festival, 
and Mdme Rudersdorff at the Gewandhaus Concerts) .. Budersdorff 
To be obtained from all Musicsellers, 
DME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON’S CELEBRATED 
VOOAL STUDIES in the — of WALTZES, in keys to suit all voices. 


1. Scale Waltz (B flat, G,and F) ... 3. Shake Waltz (D, ©, and A) 
2. Arpeggio Waltz (E flat and ©)... = 4. Chromatic Waltz (E flat, C, and A) z= 


To be obtained from all Musicsellers. 


LUMENTHAL’S MOST POPULAR COMPOSITIONS. 
Published by Duncan rary =: 244, Regent Street. 





i 
oo” 


“ BPP ROO! 
@ ocococe 








The days - arenomore_ ... 
The Mes: (Sims Reeves’ ou song) « 
Extra Sraneuann part .. 
Good morrow, love, good morrow 
My Sweet Sweeting <as 
Twilight seg | 5 
Le Soir (The svening Hour) rok .. Maria X. Hayes 
Pauvre maiden, pauvre fille (The Maiden and the Rose) Maria X. Hayes 
Sleepest thou still, mine own (sung by Sims Reeves). In E 
flat and F ‘ ote Amelia B, Edwards 
“IAN OFORTE. | 


. «. Tennyson 
“2 Aélaide Proctor 
, 1607 


From a M. 8., time of aiken VIII. 
. .. Barry Cornwall 


~~ PF ROWKO Ree 


Leoline. Transcription ... 

Oui ou Non. Mélodie .., 

Loin de Toi, Mélodie ... 

La Retraite. Marche (Op. 79)... 

Ralouka. Marche Turque (Op. 82) : 

L’Appassionata. Morceau de Concert 

Un Petit Oadeau. Bluette ... “ See eee <a oa 

The on that ss no en Transcription a see 

The 5 anscription ... pe “e cee eee < oe 

La fea mga << oo . oe ote aah oe 

La Fioraina. Chaneen Tuscane ... a. chee 
To be obtained from | all Musiceellers. 


l TO 2,000 FAC SIMILE JET BLACK COPIES of 

any Chicsen, Drawing, or Music (300 an hour), by a NEW MACHINE, 
a marvel of ape and xpedition. Free and safe by Parcels Post for 21s,, 
from A, CLARK, 4, High Street, Bridgnorth, Shropshire, 


cooccooseoso co cooococe™ 


Be B46 seen See 6 ff 
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CHARLES LANE HUTCHINGS, 


OF 
BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND ST., 
MUSIC PUBLISHER, 


EREBY GIVES PUBLIC NOTICE that the late firm of 
Hurcuines & RoMER having been dissolved on the 30th April, 1884, he has 
noconnection with any person or persons trading under the name of the late tirm. 
Mr HUTCHINGS acquired by purchase at the sale of the effects of Hutchings 
& Romer many of the valuable Copyrights, and is prep1~2d to supply them to the 
Trade and Public generally. The a purchased include, amongst others, 
the operas ANA, LURLINE, ROSE OF CASTILLE, &c., &c., and a 
great many of Signor TITO MATTEI'S Popular Compositions, Lists of which 
may be had on application. 
OBSERVE THE ADDRESS— 
HUTCHINGS & CO., 
BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


SUNG BY MADAME ADELINA PATTI. 
ARDITI’S NEW VALSE SONG. 


*L’INCANTATRICE.” 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


From the “Daily Telegraph.” 

“In the Lesson Scene of J/ Barbiere, the great artist brought forward a waltz 
air, ‘L’'Incantatrice,’ by Signor Arditi. This melodious and engaging piece 
derived every advantage from Mdme Patti’s brilliant singing, aud was unani- 
mously encored.” 





“LIFE’S DREAM IS O'ER!” 
DME KATE SHELLEY and Mr WALTER TOOMER 
will sing ASCHER’s Duet, ‘““LIFE’S DREAM IS O'ER,” at Black- 
friars, Oct. 24, 
ISS CLARA WOLLASTON and Mr VICTOR ROMILLY 
will sing the above popular Duet, founded on AscHER’s “ ALICE,” at 
Greenwich, Oct. 10, 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 


Me JOHN CROSS will sing Witrorp Morean’s popular 
Song, ‘‘MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Crewe, on Tuesday 
next, October 6. 








“TIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY.” 
Hor TEMPLE’S admired and most popular Song (17th 


Edition), poetry by THomas Hoop, sung with distinguished success 
by Mr IstporE DE Lara and all the principal singers of the day, is published 
(in two keys), price 2s. net, by DuNcAN Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street ; and 
may be obtained froin all Musicsellers. 

By the same Composer. 
“THE POET’S SONG.” Words by TENNYSON. 2s. net, 


Just Published, 
Two Sones sy FREDERICK F. ROGERS, 
I KNOW NOT YET .. .. price 4/- 


(Words by G. CLIFTON BINGHAM.) 


OVERLEAF... , , .. price 4/- 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BuiLDINGs, CHANCERY LANE. 


PUREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 
repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £50. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills oft Exchange, 
y fate and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 

nnuities. 

Letters of Oredit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post free, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 
PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to . Appl 

at the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SocIETY, 29, Southampton Buildings, 

Chancery Lane, ; 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 


SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building 


or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND 
SocrEry, as abov 


e. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 








MESSRS HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


BES to announce to the Music Trade and the Public 
that they now publish NEW and CHEAP EDITIONS of the following 
mportant Works :— 

LOYAL RESPONSES, containing 40 of the last compositions of the late Faancrs 
RipitEy HAVERGAL, hitherto published at 5s. net, cloth, will now be issued 
in strong paper covers at 2s. 6d. net, and in cloth, 4s, net. 

THE ORGANISTES CONTEMPORAINS. 37 Numbers now out, 2s. net. Each 
number containing 25 pieces for the Organ or Harmonium, will be published 
in books containing six numbers, in strong paper covers, at 8s. net. 

LODER’S VIOLIN SCHOOL, formerly published at 12s. net, is now issued at 
4s. net. 

ORIVELLI’S COMPLETE ART OF SINGING, hitherto published at One 
Guinea, is reduced to 12s. net, 

ROMER’S SCHOOL OF SINGING is reduced from 10s,6d. to 5s. Half-price 


to the public. 
CHORUSES FOR TREBLE VOICES, 
With ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
.1. STEERSMAN, STEER OUR BARK (“Flying Dutchman” 
. THE WINDS NOW ARE HUSHED Do. 
. SPINNING CHORUS ot so = awe DO 
. SINGING LIKETH ME cor Mae eat 
PARTING ae 
THE MERMAIDS 


--. Wagner 
--. Wagner 
-.. Wagner 
+» Sir G@, Macfarren 
sae ine .. Bir G@. Macfarren 
Pe ey ome ... Bir G. Macfarren 

(See List, 7 to 40.) 

CANTATAS FOR TREBLE VOICES. 
Composers 

A SUMMER NIGHT ....., pe «» Aguilar oe 
ALL HALLOW EVE ..... a Bennett Gilbert 
BRIDE OF BURLEIGH F. Schira.... 
CRYSTAL SLIPPER ... J. L. Roeckel 
ELFIN KNIGHT... _... Ignace Gibsone 
FALL OF THE LEAF .., Odoardo Barri 
HARVEST QUEEN ine A. G. Fowles 
KNIGHT OF PALESTINE 
MAGIO WELL ... .. 
MAGIC FLOWER 
MAY TIDE ae ave eee 
MOUNTAIN MAIDENS #3 
ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE 
PAGE (THE) a ees 
SEA MAIDENS ... 
WESTWARD HO! 


POW OW HHH m IO 
coceoceooococeooccooo® 


Libretto to above, net, 6d. 
CANTATAS FOR MIXED VOICES. 

JOHN GILPIN sient ice, aah ue 
i oe Oe eee 
PARADISE AND THE PERI 
STORY OF A FAITHFUL SOUL 

Also the following popular Compositions of IGNACE GIBSONE: 
OAPRIOE A LA TARANTELLE ... 4... sence nde 
CRADLE SONG ... _... toe dee 
ENCHANTED PIANO ... 
EVENING SONG ial Sha oe 
GOLDEN WINGS Se ee eas 
AS YESTERDAY I WAS SPINNING. 
SWEET WEE BIRD ... ... ves eve 
A MESSAGE FROM MY LADY ...... ear a ee 
Also, in the Press, Two New Pianoforte Pieces by IGNACE GIBSONE: 

THE MONK (a Legend) and A NURSERY TALE. 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Bole Dep6t for Signor ANDREA RuFFini’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
oe manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new Patent Improved 
Ohin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


NEW VIOLIN MUSIC. 


EVENING SONG, for Violin and Pianoforte 
LIEBESLIED, for Violin and Pianoforte .. - 


(A Violoncello part to “' Liebeslied,” in lieu of Violin, 6d. net.) 


Composed by 
ARTHUR LE JEUNE. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“Two violin pieces with pianoforte accompaniment, by Arthur Le Jeune, are 
worthy of high commendation, because they exhibit that charm of simplicity 
which never appeals in vain to the right-minded, They are called respectively 
‘An Evening Song’ and ‘Liebeslied,’ and are very expressive and musical ; 
while they are not beneath the attention of the expert, they are within the 
reach of the most moderate players,”—Morning Post, 


Bong :.. 
Do, i. 
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ABBE VOGLER. 
By Rev. J. H. Mgs, M.A., Mus. Bac. 

George Joseph Vogler is one of the most curious and 
striking figures in the annals of music. This is partly due to the 
fact that his artistic development is quite distinct from the 
general course of musical progress. His early training mainly 
lay in the direction of the old church music, with which however 
the innovating and experimentalising character of his mind would 
not allow him to be content. Yet though he lived in the age 
in which modern music was created by Haydn and Mozart, he 
stands quite outside the general current of progress, and con- 
stitutes a perfectly independent development. Besides this, our 
interest cannot fail to be attracted by the strongly marked 
idiosyncrasies of his character. His restless energy drives him 
over the whole of Europe and even beyond its boundaries, He is 
constantly appearing in some new place, either as ecclesiastic, 
virtuoso, composer, theorist, or teacher, and in each capacity he 
compels attention, eliciting everywhere profound admiration and 
deep dislike. His friends cannot say enough in his praise, and 
his enemies can hardly find words strong enough to express their 
disgust. He is the béte noir of Mozart and the guardian angel 
of Weber. 

Vogler was born at Wurzburg, of a pious burgher family, on 
June 15, 1749, twenty-one years before Beethoven, and evinced 
from an early age a religious cast of mind and an aptitude for music. 
He has left it on record? that his attachment to the organ dated 
from his tenth year. Both his father and his step-father—one 
Wenceslaus Stautinger 7—were violin-makers, and took care that 
the lad’s talents should be duly fostered by teaching. His own 
industry was as remarkable then as in later life. While he was 
learning the organ his step-father let him have a pedalier attached 
to his harpsichord, and Vogler used to practise with such de- 
termination all night long that no one would live on the floor 
below. His progress was naturally very rapid, and we are told 
that he soon surpassed his master. At the same time his inde- 
pendent turn of mind exhibited itself. He elaborated a new 
system of fingering, which he subsequently taught his pupils, * 
and contrived to learn several other instruments without a teacher, 
attaining especially some proficiency on the violin. His sur- 
roundings were calculated to stimulate his zeal. Wurzburg was 
the capital of a Prince-Bishop, and was crowded with magnificent 
churches and monasteries, many of which had as many as four or 
five organists. The musical standing of his relatives provided 
him with introductions, and even while a pupil at the Jesuits’ 
College he played much in the churches, and made a name for 
himself in the contrapuntal preludes which were regarded as the 
test of an organist’s skill. Another Wurzburg youth, destined to 
be known as ecclesiastic and musician in after years, Sterkel, was 
so impressed by Vogler that he followed him about from church 
to church to hear him play. It is necessary to insist on this part 
of Vogler’s life, as the bent of mind then received is to be traced 
through his whole career, The church music of his day was an 
Incongruous mixture of dreary counterpoint and operatic airs, 
Vogler’s great aim was to vivify the old church style 
with the rich resources of modern music, without impair- 
ing its severe and beautiful simplicity. A Litany that 
belongs to his early period, in which the simple melody of the 
chant is contrasted with the most elaborate figures in the accom- 
paniment, typifies the whole endeavour of his life. His active spirit 
also showed itself thus early in establishing an amateur society, 
probably the first of its kind in Europe, which performed under 


? Data Zur Akustik. 

* Of Vogler’s family we only hear further that the death of his father was 
a great blow to him ; that he had a sister eighteen years older and a brother 
(who, in 1797, was settled in London) twelve years older than himself ; and 
that poor relatives were a drain on his purse. Christmann speaks of him as 
impoverished by this cireumstance in 1781-2, and Giinsbacher makes the 
Same statement in 1808, Nor can this be cause for surprise when we find 
Vogler himself stating (letter of November 10, 1797) that he was not only 
contributing to the support of his brother and sister, but also giving assist- 
ance to his step-father’s descendants. Owing to the necessity of making 
money thus laid upon him, Vogler, who was naturally of a generous disposi- 
ta, got in some quarters the credit of being avaricious, 

Mvzart did not approve of this system—he describes it as “ miserable.” 

Letter of January 17, 1778, 

* As another notable instance may be cited the Graduale (De Profundis) of 
the Missa Pastorici 








his direction many standard works. How long this sort of life 
lasted is not very clear, but Vogler himself declares’ that he was 
at Wurzburg as late as 1769. 

His departure from his native city must have taken place 
very shortly after this. He proceeded in the first place to the 
neighbouring town of Bamberg to pursue his studies in civil and 
canonical law. Here, as at Wurzburg, he was under the instruc- 
tion of the Jesuits, and the effect of their training and of the 
magnificent music of their services on the devout and artistic 
temperament of their pupil was shown by his adoption of their 
principles, and probably by his becoming a member of their 
society. At Bamberg, Voglerstudied music under Kiirzinger, who 
told Fréhlich that he was a “ restless spirit.” Kiirzinger had no 
bassoons in his band, and had to replace them with the lower 
register of the clarinets. This accident appears to have been the 
means of first bringing to light the resources of the lower range 
of the clarinet, the method of employing it being passed on by 
Vogler to Weber (Frohlich), In 1771 Vogler left Bamberg and 
went to Mannheim, then one of the chief musical centres of 
Germany, where he obtained permission to compose a ballet for the 
Court Theatre. In fact he produced such an impression that the 
Elector Palatine, Karl Theodor, a judicious and generous patron 
of music, was led to provide him with funds to go to Bologna and 
study counterpoint there under the guidance of the celebrated 
Padre Martini. 

Vogler’s journey, which commenced about the beginning of 
1773, proceeded in a manner somewhat different from that 
originally intended, He was kindly received by Martini at Bologna, 
but master and scholar speedily conceived a repugnance for each 
other. Vogler’s restless impatience could not tolerate the slow and 
graduated course of counterpoint through which Martini wished 
him to pass, nor was his inquisitive mind, which, ever since 1764, 
had been endeavouring to find out the real principles of harmony 
(Choral System, p. 5), at all disposed to acquiesce in the ipse dixit of 
even the most approved authority. On the other hand Martini com- 
plains in one of his letters that Vogler had neither perseverance 
nor aptitude. During his sojourn at Bologna, Vogler made sundry 
excursions to Venice to make the acquaintance of Naumann and 
Hasse. The latter, besides giving him some help in the practice 
of recitative-writing, introduced him to Count Taxis, From the 
Count, Vogler first heard of Padre Valotti, who had then been for 
nearly fifty years musical director of the great church of S. 
Antonio at Padua, and before long, furnished with a letter of in- 
troduction from the Count, he set off for that city. In Valotti he 
found a more congenial teacher, and would have been glad to 
transfer himself from Martini’s instruction to that of Valotti but 
for some fears of incurring the displeasure of his patron 
the Elector thereby. In this dilemma he repaired to 
Rome, where he was ordained priest at the close of 
the year 1773 (A. M. Z., vol. vi., p. 250). Like so many other 
travellers from the north, he was deeply affected by the wonders 
of Rome, especially, according to his own account, by seeing the 
tombs of saints and martyrs, and this visit put the finishing stroke 
to the religious side of his character (Frohlich). In the Papal 
city he acquired several honours. He was appointed Apostolic 
Protonotary and Chamberlain to the Pope, was made a Knight of 
the Order of the Golden Spur, and elected a member of the aristo- 
cratic Academy of the Arcadians. Notwithstanding these distinc- 
tions, he found time to gain some instruction from the Bohemian 
musician, Mysliweczek, and made a great sensation with his clavier 
playing, so that when his patron, the Elector, travelling incognito 
under the name of von Veldenz, arrived at Rome on November 
28, 1774, he found Vogler’s position thoroughly established. 
Vogler accompanied the Elector on his return journey by Florence, 
Bologna, Ferrara, and Venice, to Padua, where the Elector 
appears to have entrusted him to the instruction of Valotti and 
pursued his journey. Valotti’s system of harmony commended 
itself to Vogler, and indeed the theories that he subsequently 
maintained with such vehemence are only an amplification of the 
Italian maesé¢ro’s doctrine. But the old organist had a mysterious 
methodof teaching, which was wholly distasteful to his young German 
disciple, who merely rebelled when reminded that he could not 
comprehend in a moment what his master had taken fifty years to 
work out (Choral System, p. 7). Accordingly, it would ap 
that Vogler only stayed about six months in Padua, and then, 
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armed with ecclesiastical credentials and musical experience, 
returned to Mannheim, where his patron, the Elector, at once 
appointed him Court Chaplain.° 
Having thus obtained a permanent and dignified post in the city 
then called “the paradise of musicians,” Vogler proceeded forth- 
with to make the most of his opportunities. He composed a 
Miserere with orchestral accompaniments, and when it did not 
prove very successful complained that the band had purposely 
played it badly. The upshot of the affair was that he was made 
second Kapellmeister, a result that was in great measure owing to 
the influence of some ladies of the court, if Mozart may be 
trusted.? The Mannheim orchestra was then the finest in 
Europe, and it was here that Vogler obtained that knowledge of 
orchestral effect visible in his scores. It was in Mannheim also 
that Vogler first put himself forward as a teacher and 
established the first of his three schools. He maintained 
that most previous composers, and all previous teachers, had 
pursued erroneous methods, and promised to make his pupils 
composers by a more expeditious system. Into this task he 
threw himself with the greatest energy, publishing expositions 
of his theory in rapid succession (see list of works), and editing a 
monthly magazine which recorded the proceedings of the school. 
His claims, and the somewhat scornful manner in which he 
advanced them, naturally provoked much opposition, but, to 
judge by its fruits, the Mannheim school must have had some 
merits, for amongst those who were actually students or came 
directly under its influence were Winter, Ritter, Kraus, Danzi, 
and Knecht. The last-named became an ardent disciple, and 
repeatedly championed the doctrines of Vogler, in particular 
carrying on a paper war with a professor of law at Erlangen, 
named Weissbeck.* At Mannheim itself the Abbé made enemies 
as well as friends, a party in the orchestra showing themselves 
very hostile to him. It is probable that when Mozart visited 
Mannheim in the winter of 1777-78 he fell into this section of the 
musical world there. On no other supposition can we fully ex- 
plain the tone in which he speaks of Vogler in his letters, which 
will not admit that the Abbé has a single redeeming feature. 
Mozart could not, at any rate, complain of his treatment by 
Vogler, who was studiously attentive to him, and after having 
several times in vain invited Mozart to call on him, “put his pride 
in his pocket,” and went to call on the new-comer.? During 
Mozart's visit the Elector Palatine became Elector of Bavaria, 
and this was followed in the same year (1778) by the removal 
of the Court from Mannheim to Munich. Vogler’s devotion 
to his Tonschule kept him at Mannheim, and he did not, in all 
probability, go to Munich till 1780.'° The five years of his stay 
at Mannheim are marked by other achievements than the 
Tonschule. At the end of 1777 we find him opening a new organ, 
built after his design, at Frankfort. The next year, in all likeli- 
hood, he was summoned to Darmstadt by the Heir Apparent— 
the Prince who long afterwards provided him with a home in his 
last years—to compose the mus:c for a melodrama called Lam- 
pedo (or Lampredo), which had been written by Lichtenberg for 





§ According to Fréhlich, Vogler was at this time also appuinted Kapell- 
meister and Ecclesiastical Councillor, The narrative of Vogler’s travels in 
Italy, which differs in many points from that usually given, is derived from 
an artice, ‘* Moll und Dur,” by Professor v. Schafhiiutl, in the A. Mf. Z. for 
January, 1878, Vogler himself seems to have been rather indistinct in bis 
chronology. In a letter of 1797 he says: “In 1774 I studied theology in 
Padua, and was approved pro confessionali;” and in tne Choral System 
(p. 6) he declares that he learnt the basis of his system from Valctti in 
1775, In the Musikalische Correspondenz of Spires for 1790, No. 15, 
Professor Christmann, in describing an interview with Vogler, takes the 
opportunity of correcting the statement that the Abbé had ever been Martini’s 
pupil, In the same paper, and in the Choral System (p. 7), it is declared 
that Valotti never had any other pupil, before or after, a statement that 
seems to ignore Sabbatini, It is pleasant to find that though Valotti thought 
it his duty to snub his forward pupil, he told the Elector that Vogler was a 
great man, 

7 Letter, Nov, 18, 1777. 

8 It is, however, to be carefully observed that Christmann, in the article 
already cited, declares that Vogler assured him distinctly that the real author 
of the pamphlet against Weissbeck, issued at Ulm in 1785, was not Knecht 
but himself, , : 

® Mozart’s letter of January 17, 1778, 

1 Pasque says 1779, 





an amateur performance by members of the Court.*' Another 
dramatic work of importance was the Overture and entr'actes to 
the play of Hamlet, brought out at Mannheim in 1779, Finally, 
these essays in an operatic direction were succeeded by an operetta, 
Der Kaufmann von Smirna, written about 1780 for the theatre at 


Mayence. 
(To be continued. ) 


—o—— 


MDME MINNIE HAUK IN PRAGUE. 
(Extract from a Private Letter. ) 

. . . The greatest attraction we have had lately in the 
operatic world has been that favourite artist, Mdme Minnie 
Hauk, at the National Bohemian Theatre, where she commenced 
her engagement by appearing as the heroine of Massenet’s Manon, 
She completely fascinated her audience, who expressed their 
approbation by loud and frequent applause. Speaking of her 
performance, the Politik, one of the leading local papers, after 
discussing the value of M. Massenet’s score, says :— 

‘Of the performers, Mdme Minnie Hauk, the representative of 
the title-part, naturally attracted the principal share of attention. 
In the creation of this new character, which, by its nature, forms a 
mean between Mignon and Carmen, that is to say, between two well- 
known brilliant impersonations of hers, Mdme Minnie Hauk 
exhibited that strong artistic plastic power which, combined with 
her fiery temperament, has rendered her famous. Her Manon does 
not exist after the usual fashion of operatic heroines of this kind, 
but possesses pronounced individuality, and is something new and 
seductive. Talent and artistic skill, acting full of spirit, and a 
mellow vocal style, prominent factors in dramatic effect, are all 
united in Minnie Hauk's performance. The public paid her all the 
honour due to a celebrated star, and called her on again and again at 
the end of each act.” 

Dr Eduard Hanslick, the well-known musical critic of the Neue 
Freie Presse, wrote Mdme Minnie a charming letter to say that, 
though somewhat unwell, he should come over to Prague expressly 
to see and hear her play on the 19th September. From Paris, 
too, the popular diva has received a picture sent by M. Massenet, 
with a quotation from the libretto of Manon as a dedication 
beneath it. ° 

(From another Correspondent. ) 

The musical event of the year was the production at the 
Naticnal Theatre of Massenet’s Manon Lescaut, which, well pre- 
pared and most wonderfully put upon the stage, achieved a great 
success, The opera has been given with ever increasing success 
three times last week, and is on the bill for two more performances 
next week, an unmistakable sign of the popularity it achieved. 
The event was made the more interesting as no less a personage 
than Minnie Hauk, the American diva, created the heroine of the 
opera. Indeed, it was she to whom our capital owes the produc- 
tion of the work. She superintended the rehearsals, arranged the 
cuts, studied the parts with the leading characters, and, on the 
night of the production, surpassed herself by her marvellous acting 
and singing. The leading critics of Berlin and Vienna, among 
them the famous Dr Eduard Hanslick, had especially come to 
Prague for the occasion, and their verdict was one of unanimous 
praise. Dr Hanslick, in a very elaborate feuilleton, pronounces 
Minnie Hauk’s participation in the opera as one of the main 
causes of its success, dwelling on the somewhat monotonous and 
disjointed character of the music, which, according to his opinion, 
is wanting in climax. ‘The opera, he says, requires a great 
artist in the title part, and will find success only when given with 
artists like Minnie Hauk. The famous singer was called out over 
twenty times in the course of the first evening, and on the follow- 
ing morning received a most flattering telegram from M. 
Massenet, the composer, and M. Hartmann, the Editor. A few 
days after she received the Cross of the Russian Order of St Anne 
from the Czar. M. Massenet sent her a large portrait with a line 
from the second act of Manon as dedication, “ Nulle voix n’a plus 
de doux accents” (“No voice has a sweeter sound”). Mdme 
Pauline Lucca has gone to Prague to study, according to the 
Vienna papers, the part of Manon, which she is to sing in Vienna. 
Altogether, the opera must be pronounced a great success, and has 
added considerably to the reputation of Minnie Hauk. 


11 For a detailed account of this and other melodramas of the time, see 
the A, M, Z,, vol. i,, Nos, 23 and 24, ‘ 
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VOCAL COMPETITIONS. 

Competitive examination in music is capable of far greater 
development than has yet been reached. Plenty of it goes on 
year by year as a test of individual merit. It determines the 
holders of scholarships, medals, and purses at academies and 
colleges; it eliminates from the mass of amateur aspirants 
those who are best worth cultivating up to a professionil 
standard ; and, in another form, it determines upon whom 
shall fall the highest titulary distinctions. Yet competitive 
examination, as among associations of individuals, is, at preseni, 
little more than an idea realized in a sporadic manner at wide 
intervals. Some years ago, a serious attempt to effect its estab- 
lishment was made at the Crystal Palace under the direction of 
Mr Willert Beale, and, for a time, it appeared as though perma- 
nent success lay within reach, A fair number of organized 
societies entered the lists, while the public showed a considerable 
measure of interest in the proceedings. When, however, its 
novelty had worn off, the whole scheme collapsed, proving that it 
never had real vitality, and was only a “nine days’ wonder.” Since 
then nothing of the same kind has been essayed in a conspicuous 
manner until the present week. Localized competitions on a small 
scale have, however, attracted notice in various parts of the country. 
Prize meetings of brass bands are now common in the North of 
England. At Oswestry, thanks to the initiative of Mr Henry 
Leslie, there are occasional gatherings of choral societies ; as, also, 
in the far East of London, where Mr Curwen, of Tonic Sol-fa 
fame, is the moving spirit. These enterprises merely serve to 
keep alive the principle of competition by associations, unless, 
indeed, their scanty number and comparative unimportance may 
be regarded as accentuating the general apathy. The competi- 
tions carried on during the present week at the Albert Hall, in 
connection with the Exhibition of Inventions and Music, can 
hardly be expected materially to change the situation. They are 
nothing but an incident in association with a transient show, 
and will not be revived until the turn of music comes round again 
at some distant period. On the other hand, they have drawn 
attention to a method of stimulating musical culture which has 
yet to be appreciated at anything like its value, and from which 
large and important results are certain to flow. In the use of 
that method we are signally behind all other countries making 
any pretence to be called artistic. France and Germany especially 
are far ahead of us, and even little Wales, carrying on with spirit 
her ancient Kisteddfod, has a right to boast pre-eminence over 
her neighbours across the Marches. This is a matter well worth 
looking into, for the credit of English music, now in a state so 
promising that all means should be adopted for raising it where 
patriotic amateurs would have it. 

The question may be asked whether a system of competition 
among musical associations would prove acceptable to public taste. 
We are bound to answer that, judging solely from past experience, 
there is reason to believe that it would not, Gatherings such as 
those in the Albert Hall have never called forth more than a 
faint response from without; but this merely proves that the 
subject is not exciting. English people take an eager interest in 
trials of strength and skill when the particular form they assume 
is understood and appreciated, and they bring to them all the out- 
ward fervour of an Eisteddfod crowd combined with the deep- 
seated enthusiasm of a German Gesangverein. Inferentially, 
therefore, we have only to wait until music becomes a theme of 
national interest in order to find its tournaments centres of 
popular attraction. This, of course, assumes a general capacity 
for musical feeling which, some may argue, our people have never 
yet shown. We put the contention aside as quite at variance 
with fact. Evidence beyond possibility of refutation proves that 
the England of the past had a thoroughly national musical 
sentiment which only a very remarkable combination of circum- 
stances and events was able to smother. The power once shown 
18 possible again. Indeed, we note its development from year to 
year under the stimulus of a general artistic revival ; wherefore 
it is reasonable to assume that the spread of musical education 
and the rekindling of musical taste will ensue fitting conditions 
for the grand displays of emulation which may mark the not 
distant future. The good to be expected from such a consumma- 
tion is immense, and clearly defined to all who have had oppor- 
tunities of observing the influence of great musical competitions, 
with other forms of combined action, in Wales and on the 








Continent. Thoughtless spectators, or those who watch events 
for the fun to be got out of them, may laugh at LHisteddfod 
doings, and at the sometimes half-childish proceedings which enter 
into the programme of a French or German choral meeting; but 
others distinguish an immense power that maketh for good. 
When the Glamorganshire miners assembled in thousands 
at Aberdare last week to listen and applaud as choir after 
choir sang its best, they did more than stimulate the competitors, 
for each man present received a contribution to his own liberal 
education, He acquired a higher view of a beautiful art as an 
element in human life, as a contributory to refined enjoyment, 
and as a set-off against harsh and unlovely surroundings. It is 
this conception of music which philanthropists as well as amateurs 
should strive to diffuse, and one of the best means of doing so 
may be found in gatherings like that at Aberdare—gatherings in 
which man reacts upon man, and the sympathy of those who feel 
most works to the end of kindling in the comparatively indifferent 
a similar heat. Decidedly there is not enough of combined and 
demonstrative action amongst the musical bodies of England. 
Exceptional occasions apart, each is a unit cut off from the rest, 
and living upon itself, without the aid of example, the powerful 
incentive of emulation, and the stimulus of association with 
kindred minds, In this respect the action of our church choirs is 
well worthy of imitation. By combining according to district, 
and by annnal assemblies for a grand united performance, they 
influence one another in the most marked and beneficial manner, 
the whole setting before each a higher standard and a nobler 
purpose. There is no reason why the numerous choral societies 
that dot the face of England should not combine in like manner. 
So great is their individual excellence that noble results are 
assured, and also an attraction to which the public might be 
expected to respond. The working of such assemblages in 
Germany is a marked and important feature of musical life among 
our Teutonic kinsman. Take, for example, the periodical gather- 
ing of the Men’s Singing Societies so liberally scattered over the 
Fatherland. This is an event of national importance, to which, 
while it lasts, all eyes are turned. The choralists muster in 
thousands ; the city fortunate enough to be the place of meeting 
puts itself in gala dress; there is much playing of bands and dis- 
playing of banners ; the streets are gay with processions, and the 
whole place is given up to music. Who will deny that this 
general uplifting above the sordid and towards the ideal has a 
great and gracious effect, not only upon the culture of music, but 
also upon the general tone of the community? Are we in this 
kindred country always to be debarred from the use of means so 
simple, obvious, and effective ? 

It is important to get an answer to the question just put from 
the managers and members of musical organizations themselves. 
With regard to the Albert Hall competitions, several correspon- 
dents have assigned reasons for abstention which must be accepted 
as adequate, but the general fact remains that our choral and 
other musical societies do not look favourably upon occasions of 
the kind. To this cause was owing the collapse of the National 
Music Meetings at the Crystal Palace ; from it arose also the fact 
that only one English choir accepted an invitation given by Paris 
during the last Great Exhibition, while that the same cause is 
still at work the meagre entries for the Albert Hall prizes put 
beyond a doubt. It would be interesting to try to discover the 
reasons for such a want of one form of public spirit. Does it 
arise from over-sensitiveness to the risk of defeat; or from a 
mistaken idea of self-respect ; or from the jealousy that refuses to 
minister in any way to the possible triumph of a rival? Musical 
people are “ kittle-cattle,” and all these causes may be at work in 
some form or other. Let us grant that they are natural causes, 
but it is true, likewise, that they are incompatible with genuine 
enthusiasm for the art—the sort of feeling which prompts us to 
serve, even by personal humiliation, the cause we love. Men 
have small regard for any interest on whose behalf they are not 
prepared to run the risk of sacrifice, and we cannot, therefore, 
look upon the indifference above referred to as other than an 
unhealthy sign. On no account, however, should the present value 
of English musical societies be under-estimated because they are 
deficient in one respect. Their number and attainments can only 
be fully known when a general system of organization has brought 
them all into line, but enough information is available to prove 
that good cause exists for pride in them and their work. We 
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have had repeated occasions to observe how, in the Metropolis, 
suburban amateur associations are beginning to run professional 
concert-givers hard in point of enterprise and attraction. As in 
London, so in the provinces ; but here we have only a reason the 
more for aggregate and conspicuous gatherings, whether competi- 
tive or merely to the end of demonstration. The lights burning 
under a bushel should be set on a hill that men may see and benefit 
by the radiance. We trust, therefore, that when next our musical 
societies are challenged to manifest themselves there will be a 
large and eager response.—J. B. 


——0——— 


TWO PROSPECTUSES. 

The Prospectus of the American School of Opera sets forth the 
following reasons for the enterprise :— et 

‘*Tt has been strongly felt that the time has come for America to 
free herself at last from that almost slavish dependence upon foreign 
talent which has marked her musical career hitherto. This 
dependence alone has prevented her from taking that rank in the 
musical world which a sense of her own dignity and a knowledge of 
the exceptional gifts and the exceptional energy of the people might 
have abundantly justified. That in the 50,000,000 of her inhabi- 
tants there should not be found sufficient native talent to warrant 
the establishment of a national conservatory, or even a national 
opera, was, upon the face of it, untrue. Yet both have remained in 
abeyance, to the very grievous loss, collectively and individually, of 
the community. While every petty state in Europe, so to speak, 
has its national conservatory of music, America has none, and to the 
pride which in other lands glories in the talent each produces, and 
gladly and proudly affords it every facility for its development, we 
have opposed an apathy and indifference which are almost incredible, 
It is a lamentable fact that, in the absence of all national encourage- 
ment at home, Americans have had to seek abroad that commence- 
ment of a career which was denied them in the land of their birth, 
and to strive, under foreign names, in foreign countries, to achieve 
that distinction all the avenues to which were closed among 
ourselves, All honour to the many who, in the face of these 
difficulties, have triumphed over every obstacle, and have made for 
themselves and for America names that have secured to both the 
admiration of the world. What hardships have had to be sur- 
mounted in order to attain the position thus arrived at only those 
who have experienced them can know. What wonder if others, 
with perhaps equally exceptional endowments, have been prevented 
or deterred from facing an ordeal in all respects so trying! That 
there is in America an abundance of the most admirable materials 
for the production of American opera no one at all conversant with 
the subject can possibly deny.” 

In the Prospectus of the American Opera Company, the 
managers say :— 

“Tt is an honest attempt to show America that there is no reason 
why she should not be as autonomous in the matter of music as in 
all other respects ; to convince her that she has artists of her own 
producing who require but her encouragement to gather to her side 
and do her lasting honour.” 

The operas chosen will be studied under Theodore Thomas and 
Mdme Fursch-Madi, the orchestra will be that of Theodore 
Thomas, and the ballet, under the charge of Mamert Bibeyran, 
from the Paris Grand Opera. The list of artists engaged is as 
follows: Sopranos, Pauline L’Allemand, Annis Montague, Char- 
lotte Walker, and Emma Juch; mezzos and contraltos, Jessie 
Bartlett Davis, Sara Barton, Helen Dudley Campbell, and Mathilde 
Phillipps ; tenors, Charles Turner, Alfred Paulet, Charles Thomp- 
son, and William Candidus; baritones, William H. Lee, Alonzo 
Stoddard, and George Sweet; bassos, John Gilbert, M. O, Lons- 
dale, and Myron W. Whitney; musical director, Theodore 
Thomas; assistant conductor, Gustav Hinrichs; chorus-master, 
Anton Nowak ; stage-director, William Hock; The ballet will be 
as follows: First dancers, Theodora de Gillert (Moscow), Felicita 
Carozzi (Milan), Romilda Vio (Milan); Second dancers, Bossi, 
Carra, Fagnani, Mauri, of Milan. There will be thirty-six cory- 

phées and the same number of figurantes, with twelve male panto- 
mimists, A list of accepted candidates for the chorus includes 
twenty-one sopranos, twelve altos, eleven tenors, and ten baritones 
and bassos, The season will begin January 4, 1886. The prices 
of seats will range from 3 dols. to 50 cents, and a reduction from 
these prices will be made to subscribers. Miss Annis Montague is 
a Baltimorean, who, after singing with the Kellogg and Max 
Strakosch opera companies, has passed four seasons in Australia 











with the Montague-Turner Opera Company. She has a repertory 
of thirty-seven operas. Candidus is a Philadelphian, and has 
until lately been first tenor at the Operahouse at Frankfort-on- 
Maine.—New York Musical Courier. 


—— 0O-——- 





| JAMES GEORGE BARNETT, Mus. Doc. | 





This eminent musician and composer died at his residence in New 
Haven, Conn., July 25th, 1885, after a wearisome illness of seven 

ears and two months, A severe attack of typhoid pneumonia in 

ay, 1878, paved the way for heart and dropsical complications, with 
which a remarkable vigour of constitution struggled through years 
of suffering. Dr Barnett was born not far from London (England), 
and came to America nearly forty years since, a young man of rare 
musical genius, and of the highest cultivation, having obtained a 
most thorough and comprehensive education extending from child- 
hood to mature years in the Royal Academy of London. Soon after 
his arrival in New York, he went to Boston, Mass., and in a short 
time, he settled in Hartford, Conn., as the or, anist of the Centre 
Church of that city. This position he occupied twenty-one years, 
and it was while in this locality that he was enabled to display his 
great abilities. As a conductor of one of the best musical societies 
of the United States, a work extending over seventeen years, in 
which all the grandest oratorios and sacred classical compositions 
were presented to the public with a style and perfevtion of finish 
rarely equalled, and never excelled in this country. The lamented 
Parepa-Rosa always delighted in being a participant in these 
occasions as a soloist, and very generously expressed her hearty 
appreciation of the leading spirit that guided these works to such 
successful representations. As an organist he seemed to be in an 
inspired element, as by taste and genius he was peculiarly fitted to 
adorn the service of Christian worship with a style of music noble, 
elevating, and whatever was best calculated to honour the work he 
so dearly loved. But it was asa teacher he spent the best of his 
life, and the results of his labours in this branch are spread over 
many lands in vocal and instrumental pupils, some of whom have 
obtained great renown in oratorios, operas, and concerts, while many 
others, ‘as organists, church singers, and teachers, are carrying forward 
the reliable musical work in which it was ever his first aim to 
thoroughly instruct them. ‘ 

In 1867, Yale College honoured him with the degree of ‘ Musicai 
Doctor,” and never did this venerable institution bestow it more 
worthily. Of great versatility, combined with perfect comprehension 
of musical science and instrumentation, the works of his brain com- 
prised every department of composition and arrangement, very 
frequently in both libretto and music, while every field of music has 
been added to by his busy mind and pen. The intervals of occasional 
relief and comfort vouchsafed to him during the years of his sickness 
were fully occupied in compiling and arranging his manuscripts for 
publication, but increasing weakness prevented his completion of 
this work, and he left a large amount to be finished hereafter. 

A man of kindly sympathies, a or generous nature, a noble 
and engaging presence, he drew friends to himself like a magnet, 
and many a recipient of his kindness and favours will most heartily 
regret the announcement of his death. With a large endowment of 
the modesty always pertaining to true genius, Dr Barnett was too 
much inclined to self-depreciation to obtain the prominence and 
financial reward his talents really demanded ; but if the consciousness 
of good work, faithfully and successfully done, atones for these other 
losses, then he could have only felt himself amply repaid. The 
decease of his wife preceded his own by about fifteen months, and as 
he had no family, he was most faithfully and affectionately cared for 
by his friends until the end of his life, while loving hands and sweet 
voices rendered the last offices at his grave in Hartford’s ‘‘Spring 
Grove” cemetery, in a manner eminently worthy of the friend they 
mourned so sincerely. Although he loved hisadopted country, he never 
foreswore his allegiance to the land of his birth, and was always a 
devoted Englishman ; and while America has lost one of its ablest 
men of talent, England may well be proud of having had such a son 
of genius in this country as a representative of the teachings and 
influences of some of her best musicians of this 19th century. 
Should any further information be desired concerning Dr Barnett, 
application may be made to Mrs S. 8. Yale, corner East Grand 
and Centre Sts., New Haven, Conn., U.S.A.—The Boston Musical 
Record. 








CrystaL PaLace.—The thirtieth series of Saturday afternoon 
concerts commences, under the direction of Mr August Manns, on 
October 17. 
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FOREIGN BUDGET. 
(From Correspondents.) 

New YorkK.—-GERMAN OPERA SEASON AT THE THALIA THEATRE,— 
Gustav Amberg, the popular and successful manager of the Thalia 
Theatre, does not interd to be left behind in the operatic race for 
the coming season. In his quiet way he has been engaging singers 
and procuring libretto rights, and preparing for a season that may 
well comand the attention of the public. In addition to his 
theatrical department and the operettas that have always been a 
feature at the Thalia, he hasengaged a fine opera troupe, containing the 
names of some of Germany’s favourite artists. Among the tenors 
will be Theodore Wachtel, a son of the great Wachtel. Friulein 
Norberd-Hagen, Frau Hirsch, and Friulein Kronold are the sopranos. 
Herr Ziemann, the basso of the besersags | Operahouse, will be the 
principal in that capacity, seconded by Herr Wakroitz, from 
Rotterdam. Friulein Schegar will be the contralto, and the con- 
ductor is Mr John Lund, who assisted at the Metropolitan Opera- 
house last year. Mr Amberg will open his operatic season on 
October 1 with Lortzing’s Czar und Zimmermann, after which he 
proposes to give The Merry Wives of Windsor, The Postilion of 
Longjumeau, Undine, Der Trompeter von Sackingen, Der Konig hat’s 
Gesagt, and Jl T'rovatore. The company includes a new chorus of 
fifty voices, who are on their way already from the old world. 

Vienna.—It has been resolved to revive Boieldieu’s Jean de Paris 
at the Imperial Operahouse, where it was performed some few years 
since, but, owing to some of the characters having been entrusted to 
incompetent representatives, could not maintain its place in the 
repertory. The principal parts will be sustained on the present 
occasion by Mesdames Bianchi, Braga, Herren Reichmann, and 
Schridter, the conductor being Herr Jahn. Jean de Paris has been 
represented by the Imperial Opera Company 147 times: from the 
28th August, 1812, to the 26th April, 1868, at the old Karntnerthor- 
Theater, 144 times; and from the 6th April, 1876, to the 5th 
December, 1879, in the new Operahouse, 3 times. It is intended to 
produce Dworzak’s opera, Der Bauer als Schelm, a stock-piece 
of the Czech Theatre in Prague, but, till now, played with German 
libretto only at the Theatre Royal, Dresden. It will probably be 
brought out in January. The cast includes Mesdames Lehmann, 
Naday, Hellmesberger, Herren Schrédter, Horwitz, Alma, and 
Hablawetz, Widor’s ballet, La Korrigane, is to be given with 
Dworzak’s opera.—Johann Strauss’s new operetta, Der Zigeunerbaron, 
to be produced towards the end of this month, is already in active 
rehearsal at the Theater an der Wien. 

Monicu.—After a five years’ engagement in Carlsruhe, Mdme 
Meysenheim, who, previously to leaving for the Grand-Ducal capital, 
was a great favourite at the Theatre Royal here, has returned to the 
scene of her former triumphs. She chose for her re-appearance the 
part of Carmen, in G. Bizet’s opera of the same name, and met with 
a very flattering reception from a crowded house.—August Kinder- 
mann, the Nestor of the operatic company at the Theatre Royal, 
will celebrate on the 7th June next year the fortieth anniversary of 
his connection with that institution, where, as Count Almaviva in 
Le Nozze di Figaro, he made his first appearance on the 7th June, 
1846. His first appearance on any stage took place at the Royal 
Operahouse, Berlin, on the 6th December, 1837, when he sustained a 
small part in Spontini’s long forgotten opera, Agnes von 
Hohenstaufen. 

ZetomirR (Russta).—While on a visit to his parents during the 
vacation, Jules de Zarembski, the pianist, and professor of his 
instrument at the Brussels Conservatory, died here suddenly. He 
studied at the Vienna Conservatory, and received finishing lessons 
~~ Franz Liszt. He enjoyed a high reputation in professional 
circles, 

Wemar.—The third report, embracing the scholastic years 
1882-85, of the Grand-Ducal Orchestral and Musical School, was 
recently published. The Institution is under the direction of 
Professor Miiller-Hartung, who himself acknowledges the super- 
intendence of the Grand-Ducal Intendant-General. During the Mast 
scholastic year (the 13th) the number of male pupils was 113; of 
female pupils, 55; and of ‘‘Hospitanten,” or invited pupils, 8. 
There were 17 public performances. ‘The professorial staff consists 
of 30 members, and the subjects taught are the violin, violoncello, 
bass, flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, horn, trumpet, trombone, harp, 
pianoforte, organ, concerted playing, theory, counterpoint, musical 
history, solo singing, and choral singing. In addition, there is a 
class for improvement in ordinary school-subjects. 

_Bremen.—Theodor Hentschel celebrated, on the 25th September, 
his 25th anniversary as one of the conductors at the Stadttheater. 
Another of the conductors, Herr Anton Seidl, is involved in a 
Serious misunderstanding with the management. A short time 
Since, previous to the performance of Die Zauberfléte, a managerial 





notice was issued announcing that Herr Seidl and his wife, Mdme 


Seidl, who was a member of the operatic company, had broken their 
engagements and left the town. Mdlle Beyer undertook, at a short 
notice, to replace the lady as Pamina. Mdlle Marianne Hadinger, 
formerly of Kroll’s Theater, Berlin, is permanently engaged as a 
substitute for Mdme Seidl, while Herr Ruthardt will succeed Herr 
Seidl. The following is, it «wg, the cause of the step taken by 
the last-named gentleman. When Herr Angelo Neumann begged 
permission of the Senate to resign the management of the Stadt- 
theater, his request was granted, but only on condition that Herr 
Seidl should remain as conductor. Herr Seidl has repeatedly 
tendered his resignation, but it has not been accepted, and he is now 
resolved to submit to the decision of a court of law the important 
question whether he can be helplessly handed over from one manager 
to another. Meanwhile, he has gone to New York, where he is 
appointed conductor at the German Opera. He will return to 
Europe in time to share with Herr Levy the task of organizing and 
directing the Parsifal Performances at Bayreuth next summer. 

BrussELs.—The first performance of J/ Trovatore, under the new 
management at the Théétre de la Monnaie, was singularly unfortu- 
nate, and will long be remembered by M. Verdhurt’s patrons. 
Gallois, an ex-baritone transformed into a tenore robusto, was a 
totally inadequate representative of the part of Manrico. After a 
long struggle with a persistently rebellious and obstinate voice, he 
came toa sudden standstill in the middle of a recitative, and, making 
a low bow to the audience, left the stage. Luckily, M. Furst, a 
member of the company who knew the part and had frequently 
played it at provincial theatres, happened to be in the house, He 
went on, almost literally at a moment’s notice, and acquitted himself 
most satisfactorily of his unexpected task. Mdme Clario was a feeble 
heroine. In fact, there was only one artist in the whole cast who 
ought to have been assigned a place in it. That artist was Mdlle 
Huré, who made her début as Azucena, and scored a thorough 
success, 

Napies.—Here, also, an infant phenomenon has cropped up. A 
boy aged twelve, named Perotti Emilio di Avezzano, recently proved 
the successful competitor for admission into the gratuitous pianoforte 
class at the Conservatorio di 8. Pietro a Majella. According to the 
Trovatore, ‘‘ he threatens to become a Liszt, a Thalberg, or a Rubin- 
stein.” As a Transatlantic pendant to Signorino Perotti Emilio di 
Avezzano, we may mention a little blind girl, Maud Cook, only six 
or seven years old, living at her home in Manchester, Tenn., U.S. 
She has been totally blind since her birth, but plays on the piano or 
organ ordinary compositions after hearing them only once. 





in Memoriam. 

CONSTANT LAURENT. 
As vagrant wind that steals through leafy bowers, 
And lightly touches lips of sleeping flowers, 
So icy Death stole through Life’s garden here, 
And nipped one human blossom, young and dear, 
It stilled the silvern voice of Hope that spoke, 
And chilled the skilful fingers that awoke 
From pealing organ plaintive melody 
That soothed the soul with sweet tranquillity. 


The lamp is shattered and the light is gone ; 

The last strand of the cable is undone ; 

The day gone down ; broken the golden bowl— 
Rejuvenescence of a heaven-claimed soul. 

With tattered sail on raging sea he tossed, 

Till, spent the storm, the boundless ocean crossed ; 
Now lives, no more Life’s troubled waves to breast, 


Safe in the haven of Eternal Rest. 
J. H. A. Hicks. 











INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS ExHIBIT11I0N.—The number of visitors 
to this Exhibition for the week ending Saturday, September 26, was 
138,037. Total since the opening, 2,980,217. 

RicutTer Concerts.—The first of three concerts to be given this 
autumn is to take place at St James’s Hall, on October 24. Mdme 
Valleria and Mr Edward Lloyd will be the singers. 

The Haymarket Theatre was re-opened last Saturday evening, 
under the management of Messrs Russell and Bashford, with the 
play of Dark Days, by Mr Comyns Carr and the late Mr Fargus 
(‘‘Hugh Conway”). The use of opera glasses ‘‘by a first-rate 
maker,” supplied free of charge at this theatre is, we think, a novel 
feature of theatrical management, This convenience, however, at 
the Haymarket is limited to stalls and balcony. 
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HUMOROUS MUSIC. 


;{;NSAMPLES of this class of compositions were included 
in the programme which Mr Freeman Thomas, the 
energetic director of the Promenade Concerts, placed before 
his patrons at the Covent Garden Theatre on Friday even- 
ing, September 25th. Not a little discretion is needed for 
the carrying out of a scheme that has for title the word 
“humorous ” ; embracing as it does in its modern significa- 
tion a scope so wide as to touch upon things scarcely suited 
for concerts whereof the abiding attraction lies in the 
orchestra. Generally and properly applied to what is 
fanciful or playful, the term “ humorous” is often unfortu- 
nately made to cover that which is suggestive as well as that 
which is silly, and sometimes stretched so far as to throw a 
shelter for that tricked out in the garb of sensuality, or that 
flaunting in the gaudy rags of obscenity. Now the director 
of the Promenades can well afford to leave any dubious in- 
terpretation or questionable illustration of the word “hu- 
morous ” to those managers of theatres and music-halls who 
are enterprising and hazardous in that direction, for by 
many other ways and helps he is able to supply excellent 
musical entertainments of a jovial turn. Indeed he will 
never go far astray if he confines his researches for the 
“humorous” to instrumental music. Should he, however, 
forget this, and wander amongst the poets (?), he will of a 
surety land himself in a region where music is degraded into 
a forced alliance with evil. But such a course is impossible 
with the staff of vocalists he has engaged, everyone of which 
would scorn to degrade the art by courting applause only to 
be won by self-debasement. Moreover, his mainstay, in- 
strumental music, is per se free from taint of guile. 

One difficulty, however, the director has to encounter, 
and that is the paucity of compositions of an avowedly 
humorous nature, being at the same time the product of 
recent writers of high pretensions. Undoubtedly there is 
a multitude of mirth-provoking works now issued, but to 
recognize their jocoseness one has to invert their character- 
istics, to look upon the terrible as the really comical—a 
process, by the way, as pernicious to one’s candour as hurt- 
ful to the feelings and injurious to the interests of the 
candidate for fame or favour. Yet nearly all later instru- 
mental works are found panting with impetuosity, and 
raging with passion. Whether it be a symphony, concerto, 
symphonic poem, or symphonic drama; whether it be an 
overture, interlude, or programme music of any kind, what- 
soever it be, if written for the orchestra, or even for the 
domestic pianoforte, the themes are for the most part 
strained, violent, and thunderous. Now if the authors would 
but allow one occasionally to take their gloomy and savage 
strains as mock-heroics, then at least some diversion might 
now and then be honestly acquired ; but a responsive sound 
of mirth would seem to these worthies as the voice of fate, 
and the breath of laughter a withering blast. The term 
“humorous” is not to be found in their vocabulary ; or 
rather the modern idea attached to it is entirely foreign to 
their musical nature. Yet they are not behind hand in 
making a defence. “In olden days,” say they, “the word 





‘humours’ signified the four properties, or moistures in 
the body—namely, blood, choler, phlegm, and melancholy, 
on the due proportion of which depended the disposition of 
body and mind.” Further, they enquire, “Can a silly 
giggle be a sign of a just combination of those properties?” 
Well, if our young composers are desirous of abiding by 
this old meaning of the word “ humorous,” no one then can 
charge them with inconsistency, for assuredly, if only a poor 
show of blood, the life-giving principle, be found in their 
productions, the choler, phlegm, and melancholy spoken of 
are abundantly and equally manifested. 

Had the framer of the programme engaged to give us 
one of the brightest instances of humour served up with 
daintiest art, he could not have fixed upon a piece more 
suitable and pertinent than Mendelssohn’s “Clown’s March” 
from the Midsummer Night’s Dream, a number wherein our 
own poet’s grotesque fancies are reproduced and embodied 
by the musician in strains of mocking drollery. Nor would 
it be easy to find a better fitting pendant to the above 
than Gounod’s “Funeral March of a Marionette,” which 
the conductor placed near in the programme. It is by no 
means unlikely that this charming work, the product, 
perhaps, of leisure moments, the result of an impulse to 
utter thoughts flying in wanton sport, it is not improbable 
that this march will live long after the more laboured 
compositions the accomplished Frenchman has lately pre- 
sented the world. Listening to the capital rendering of 
the work, under Mr A. Gwyllym Crowe, one could not 
detect the betrayal of any sense of stooping entertained by 
the composer when engaged on a subject of pleasantry. 
Instead of finding a clue that the musician thought he 
was for the nonce laying aside artistic dignity, there is in 
every phrase a sure sign that the author was conscious 
that his best powers were at the time in active 
exercise. Some of the auditors were brave enough to 
challenge the right of Ernst Scherz’s “Fantasia” to the 
title “humorous.” They should, however, recollect that 
according to the old notion “phlegm” holds a fourth 
share in that kind of stock called “humours ”—and 
has not Mr Scherz phlegm? Fortunately we were told in 
the programme that “the writer of the ‘ Fantasia’ cleverly 
imitates the various styles of J. 8. Bach, Mozart, Bect- 
hoven, and Weber.” Yet for all that doubts did arise as 
to the fun of the thing. A copy of Raphael’s “Madonna” 
may be clever, but that man must be overflowing with wit 
who would designate it humorous. In like manner Mr 
Scherz might as a musical parrot outdo the rest of the 
mimic tribe, and still be unable to provoke the tiniest ripple 
of laughter. At any rate, on the night in question the 
Fantasia proved a dreary affair. Not so the Farewell 
Symphony by Haydn, which in spite of familiarity afforded 
hearty enjoyment. Several theories are advanced as to the 
origin of this strange musical frolic. One attributes it to 
the determination expressed by Prince Esterhazy to dismiss 
his orchestra ; another that Haydn chose that method to 
rebuke the petulance of his men ; while a recent statement 
declares it to be the utterance of a prevision the composer 
had concerning the fate of his works. He foresaw, sO 
it is said, the gradual, yet total extinction of the lights he 
had kindled in art—the forms he had framed with so 
much labour and care taken away; the melodies that 
streamed from his genius, like rays from a celestial orb, 
quenched with ridicule; the loving spirit with which 
he illumined the world of art banished ; the order 
wrought by his disciplined mind give place to chaos ; and 
the gentle humour that cheered the heart of mankind 
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lost in harsh discord and broken rhythm. Is this the 
interpretation given of the Farewell Symphony? If so, 
it will accord with the discourse and conduct of some of our 
revolutionary spirits. 

A Toy Symphony, written by a young composer, Mr. 
Desmond L. Ryan, was heard on the occasion under notice 
for the first time. For its performance members of the 
orchestra had to lay by their instruments of wood and brass 
for toy trumpets, whistles, bells ; for the drum, cuckoo, and 
nightingale of the nursery. Let it not be understood, how- 
ever, that the symphony found no occupation for the 
“strings,” as Mr Carrodus was seen to lead as usual the 
violins, and Mr E. Howell the ’cellos. Upon the parts 
played by them rested a superstructure planned by the 
author upon the sonata form, comprising an introduction, 
allegro, adagio, minuet with trio, and finale. Through the 
din and rattle of toys one could clearly trace the outlines of 
a work that only an experienced and well-trained musician 
could devise. The foundation seemed firmly laid, and the 
framework securely put together, upon which the playthings 
hung as fripperies upon a well-set-up figure. It is some- 
thing to arrest attention to earnest work whilst in the act 
of gaming and romping. Great composers are seen to use 
the toy to show the possession of humour, Mr Desmond 
Ryan uses the toy to show capacity for serious work. Listen 
to the melodious subject of the adagio, and conviction will 
follow that the anthor has the materials as well as the con- 
structive skill for music of an earnest character and elevated 
order. The introduction of the “Symphony ” to the general 
public on Friday night was unfortunately attended by a 
little unnecessary fuss and some delay. To fully enjoy a 
joke much preparation need not be seen ; now the fun of 


the “Symphony” was discounted on Friday by the sight 
and sound of toys before the start. But whatever were the 
shortcomings and misarrangements, one could not help 
ejaculating at the close of the finale—Vive la bagatelle / 

L. 


MUSICAL PITCH. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, 
October 1, 1885. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

Sm,—The following particulars, and very far more, their result, 
are so important to all musicians in England, and to every one 
who visits this country from abroad, that I trust you will give 
them publicity in your columns, 

On the receipt of a communication from the Foreign Office 
which comprised a letter from Her Majesty’s Minister at Brussels 
quoting the decree of the King of the Belgians to the effect that 
all military bands, musical schools, theatres, and other institutions 
subsidized by the Government throughout Belgium, should adopt 
what is known as the “ French Normal Diapason,” as the standard 
of musical pitch, the Directors of the Royal Academy of Music 
convened a public meeting, which was held in St James’s Hall, 
on the 20th of June last, to consider the subject. Several resolu- 
tions were then passed as to the desirability of establishing some 
pitch which should be uniform in all Great Britain, and also in 
conformity with whatever may be most likely of general accept- 
ance elsewhere, the object being to avert, if possible, the serious 
inconveniences to vocalists, instrumentalists, and manufacturers, 
that has been consequent on the diversity which has prevailed 
here during recent years. A committee to carry these resolutions 
into effect was then elected, consisting of eminent men of science, 
musicians, and musical instrument makers. The first step of this 
committee was to send a memorial to the Commander-in-Chief 
requesting that the bands of the British army might be required 
to have their instruments tuned to the proposed pitch, because, 
as the players on wind instruments in the orchestras of concert 
rooms and theatres are for the most part drawn from military 





bands, the pitch of their instruments, which is almost inflexible, 
necessarily regulates that of all others, and singers are equally 
compelled to its adoption. The following is a reply to the letter 
of the committee :— 
‘“* Horse Guards, War Office, 8S. W. 
** August 5th, 1885. 

‘¢ Srr,—With reference to your letters of the 6th and 18th ultimo, 
in which the directors of the Royal Academy of Music request the 
support of the Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, in ——’ 
about the adoption of a Standard Musical Pitch for the Unite 
Kingdom, I am directed to acquaint you that, owing to financial and 
other difficulties which are too great to be overcome, his Royal 
Highness is unable to support the adoption of the Standard Musical 
Pitch, as proposed.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient 
servant, A. Autson, A.G. 

“ John Gill, Esq., Hon. Secretary.” 


On the perusal of the above, the committee came, after serious 
consideration, to the following resolution :— 

‘*That, although the establishment of a musical pitch for 
England which would accord with what is likely to prevail generally 
in other countries be most desirable for the interests of native and 
foreign art and artists, the impossibility of controlling the musical 
arrangements of her Majesty’s forces renders such an establishment 
totally impracticable, and this committee does, therefore, dissolve 
itself, as being disabled from carrying into effect the measures con- 
fided to its care.” 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
G. A. MacrarrEN, 
Chairman of the Committee on Musical Pitch. 








Mr H. M. Imano, a basso cantante, favourably known in 
America both in concert-rooms and on the operatic stage, where 
his repertoire included Martha, The Bohemian Girl, Il Trovatore, 
Iucia, &c., has arrived from the United States, intending to 
remain in England for a year or more. 

Mr Osertuir has returned from his visit to America highly 
delighted with his reception in the land of the Stars and Stripes. 
Mr Oberthiir’s compositions for the harp, as well as his perform- 
ances on the instrument on which he is soconsummate a master, 
were thoroughly appreciated in the United States. No doubt the 
accomplished harpist will accept the numerous offers made him 
for a professional tour next season. Of his success there would be 
no doubt. . 

Mr Wrt1tAM SHAKESPEARE, the esteemed professor at the 
Royal Academy of Music, who has been on a tour through 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, returned to London last week 
ready to fulfil his arduous duties during the forthcoming season, 
Mr Shakespeare, who was accompanied on his tour by his cara 
sposa, paid a short visit to Paris on his way home, and was 
cordially received by his professional brethren. 

Miss Emma NevapA, in a letter addressed to Signor Arditi 
inviting him and his cara sposa to her wedding, paid him a pretty 
compliment, saying: “ Italy will be well represented by Salvini 
and Ristori, but I should feel that one of my beloved Italy’s most 
worthy representatives were missing if you were not there.” Miss 
Nevada was married in Paris on Thursday last, but the popular 
maestro, much to his regret, could not be present owing to the 

reparation for his voyage across the Atlantic with Colonel J. H. 
apleson and his operatic company. 

Miss Francesca J. Ferrari, who announces her return to 
town for the season, has been passing a six weeks’ holiday among 
the glaciers of Switzerland, visiting Saas-Fée (near Zermatt), 
Berne, and other well-known places. From Berne Miss Ferrari 
went to the Black Forest, and thence, through Strassbourg, 
Heidelberg, Mayence, and the Rhine, to Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Brussels, and Antwerp, where, mirabile dictu, no visit was made to 
the Exhibition, all attention being bestowed on the fine old 
churches and grand picture galleries. [This must indeed have 
been a delightful holiday. | 

Mr Alfred Long, who has retired from his post as organist of St 
Peter’s, Fulham, which he has occupied for the last four years, has 
been presented with a handsome testimonial by the vicar and 
various members of the congregation. Mr Long has been appointed 
— and choirmaster to the Parish Church of Emanuel, Forest 

ate, 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Bricguton.—On Monday evening, September 28, Mdme Alice 
Barth, an especial Aquarium favourite, with her admirable efficient 
operetta company, commenced a brief engagement at the institution. 
Two of the most pleasing operettas from her repertoire were selected 
for performance, viz., Virginia Gabriel’s Widows Bewitched, and 
Mr Corder’s Storm in a Tea Cup. The characters, with two 
exceptions, were supported, as on the occasion of more than one 
recent visit, by Mdme Barth, Miss Louise Lyle, Miss Alice Farqu- 
harson, and Mr Cummings. Of the fresh members of the company, 
Mr Joseph Pierpoint, who personated the Professor Parabole in the 
first piece, and Ernest Gale, the sham pirate, in the second, has a 
very musical tenor voice, which he uses with pleasing effect, and 
which, on Monday evening, secured him one or two encores; while 
Mr Michael Dwyer both acted and sang well as the steward in the 
nautical trifle. Both pieces were well given in every point, and met 
with hearty applause. On Tuesday evening Suppé’s comic opera of 
Ganymede and Galatea, and The Nabob’s Pickle (the latter written by 
H. and F, Corder expressly for Mdme Barth’s Company) were 
performed. On thesame day Mdme Barth, Miss Lyle, and Mr Joseph 
Pierpoint, with the assistance of the Aquarium Band, under Mr 
J. Greebe, gave a vocal and instrumental concert, and in the evening 
the company presented the two-act comic opera of 7'he Captain of the 
Guard. Other favourite operettas are promised on succeeding 
evenings, and the list is announced to include an entirely new and 
original piece by H. and F. Corder, entitled Zhe Noble Savage. 


Matvern.—Mr A. Richardson gave an organ recital at the Priory 
Church on Tuesday afternoon, Sept. 22, The following was the 
programme :—Toccato and Fugue in C (Bach) ; ‘‘ Duetto” (Mendels- 
sohn); Concerto in C minor (Handel); Prelude in A flat (W. 
Haynes) ; Minuet and Trio, in olden style (Sir H. Oakeley) ; Sonata 
in B flat (Mendelssohn). The attendance was fair, and a collection 
was taken in aid of the organ fund.—Mr Aptommas gave a recital in 
the Lecture Hall of Holly Mount Church on Monday afternoon. 
The room was crowded. 


PiymoutH.—Mr Frederic Weekes, Associate of the Royal 
Academy of Music, on Wednesday afternoon, Sept. 23, gave his 
fourth private pianoforte recital in the Assembly Room, Royal Hotel, 
Plymouth. The hall was crowded, chiefly by ladies. The programme 


opened with Beethoven’s Sonata in C, “* 53. The next selection 
yy 


consisted of three charming {sketches Sir William Sterndale 
Bennett. The graceful legato of the placid Lake is followed by the 
merry rollicking of the Millstream, and this again by the trickling 
of the Fountain. These are all wonderfully conceived, and were 
admirably executed. Especially was this the case with the laughing 
Fountain, that ultimately sank into the sweetness of a lullaby— 


“ And then, like minute drops of rain 
Ringing in waters silvery, 
They lingering dropped, and dropped again, 
Until ’twas almost like a pain, 
To listen when the next would be.” 


A Rondo in A minor, by Mozart, and a Fugue in E minor, by Handel, 
followed, and the delights of both were well brought out by Mr 
Weekes. A ‘‘Song without Words,” by Tschaikowsky, was given 
with great tenderness, contrasting strongly with the lively and 
dashing tarantella by Moszkowski to which it was linked, and 
which was brilliantly executed. The second part of the programme 
opened with Bach’s Fugue in C sharp, No. 3, followed by three of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Songs without Words ””—No. 5, book 1 ; No 3, book 
4; and No. 4, book 6. The last named was the gem of the whole 
recital, and called forth a well-merited encore. Mr Weekes is to be 
congratulated on the delicacy of touch and feeling that characterized 
the execution of this lovely Lied. Rubinstein’s Romance in E flat 
and a Berceuse by Chopin followed ; and the programme concluded 
with a Gavotte in E minor, by Silas; Abschied, by Schumann : and 
La Charité, by Liszt. The recital was a thoroughly good one, and 
all present seemed to have enjoyed what was really a musical treat. 
—Plymouth Journal. 


Worcester.—Mr E. J. Spark has issued the prospectus of his 
three annual Subscription Concerts for the winter season, com- 
mencing Nov. 12th. Mr Spark has engaged as singers Misses 
Gertrude Griswold, Amy Sherwin, Carlotta Elliot, Anna Morris- 
Adams, Marian Mackenzie; Mesdames Enriquez and Trebelli ; 
Messrs J. W. Turner, Harper Kearton, Maybrick, Henry Guy, and 
Barrington Foote. The solo pianists are to be Miss Margaret Wild, 
Mr H. W. Waring, and Signor Bisaccia ; Mr T. W. Dodds will pre- 
side at the organ. M. Hollman (violoncello) and M. Bottesini 
(contrebasso) are also engaged. Messrs Sidney Naylor, Waring, and 
Dodds are to be the accompanists. With such an array of talent Mr 
Spark may be assured of a successful season. 





Lynn (NorFoLK).—The annual meeting of the members of the 
Philharmonic Society was held at the Duke’s Head Hotel on Tuesday 
evening, the Rev. E. J. Alvis presiding. The accounts showed a 
deficit of about £22, mainly owing to the extra expenses incurred in 
arranging the Theatre for the society’s concerts during the time the 
Music Hall was occupied as a shop by Mr Jermyn; and it was 
resolved that an effort should be made to clear off this debt before 
commencing another season. The officers were then elected, Mr T. 
Brown being appointed a vice-president in lieu of Dr Lowe (who has 
left Lynn), Mr Mawby, a member of committee, in place of Mr 
Brown; Dr Horace Hill, conductor ; Mr F. B. Noverre, leader ; Mr 
W. O. Jones, organist ; Mr H. J. Pratt, pianist ; Mr W. H. Taylor, 
hon. sec. ; and Mr G. W. Page, treasurer.—On Tuosday evening the 
Police Band, under the conductorship of Mr Green, gave a concert 
in the music hall of the Atheneum, which was well attended and 
much enjoyed. The praponins included a variety of operatic 
selections and other high-class and popular music, which was almost 
faultlessly rendered, the solos by Police-constable Dixon on the 
clarinet, Police-constable Minister, euphonium, and Mr Green, 
cornet, being specially admired. Variety was given to the enter- 
tainment in the shape of vocal music by Mdme L. Jarrett (soprano), 
and Mr H. Hagyard (tenor), who sang most tastefully and effec- 
tively, and also Messrs Withers (tenor) and Oswell (baritone), two 
local amateurs, who rendered some popular ballads with great 
acceptance. Altogether the concert was well arranged and most 
successful, 

Dunpre.—Mr Kennedy and his accomplished daughters have been 
delighting the Dundonians with their ‘Twa Hours at Hame,” The 
Dundee Advertiser (Sept. 22) says—‘‘ Mr Kennedy never appeared in 
better condition before a Dundee audience, and he certainly never 
had a more sympathetic auditory. He sang and spoke the truth of 
human feeling, as that feeling expresses itself in Scotch speech and 
action, with irresistible power. Listeners, men and women, with 
memories of bygone days, of early home life, with its joys and 
sorrows, its lights and shadows, could not fail to be ee by the 
reality of the pictures drawn with all the skill and subtle eloquence 
of an artist who felt the reality of the subject, he expounded. Nor 
did they fail, for every word in song, story and remark was heard 
with interest, and their force responded to by an audience who felt 
itself at home. Mr Kennedy’s introductory remarks and his first 
song, ‘O sing to me the auld Scotch Sangs,” put his audience in 
full sympathy to begin with, which feeling continued unbroken to 
the end of the varied entertaiment. is singing was artistic in the 
truest sense of the word, and his speech was as his singing—incisive 
and eloquent. Much of the charm of the evening was due to the 
remarkably artistic pianoforte accompaniments of Miss Marjory 
Kennedy. Too much praise cannot be accorded to this young lady 
for the high excellence of this always delicate but too often at 
concerts thankless task. Her singing of ‘‘ Willie’s gane to Melville 
Castle” also showed the same artistic excellence. Miss Maggie 
Kennedy’s treatment of ‘‘The Banks 0’ Loch Lomond” was also a 
charming item in the programme, giving promise of high vocal 
ability and a well cultured style. ‘The Gaelic trios were delightfully 
sung by these two young ladies and Miss Jessie Kennedy—so 
delightfully, in fact, as to draw forth a redemand. The “ Cradle 
Song ” as a trio was also a thing of great beauty. 

Lianp1Lo.—An Eisteddfod on a large scale was held in Dynevor 
Park on Monday, Sept. 21, the object being to raise funds for build- 
ing a public hall. The day turned out very lovely, and thousands 
of people visited the town, the railway companies having issued 
cheap tickets from a large number of places. The Eisteddfod 
was held in a tent capable of accommodating 3,000 persons, and 
early in the proceedings there was a crowded audience. The chair 
was taken by Lord Dynevor, who was supported on the platform by 
Lady Dynevor, Viscount Emlyn, M.P., Sir James Hills-Johnes, 
Bart., K.C.B., V.C., and lew Johnes, Dolaucothy; Sir James 
Drummond, Bart., Edwinsford ; Mr J. W. Gwynne Hughes (vice- 
president), Mrs Hughes, and the Misses Hughes, Tregib; Mr and 
Mrs Prothero, Blaina; and Miss Prothero, Cwmgoch ; the Misses 
Mansel, Maesdeilo; Mrs L. Bishop, Mr and Mrs J. F. Childs, and 
Mr J. L. Thomas, Caeglas. Mr D. Pugh, Manoravon, was present 
in the afternoon. Watcyn Wyn, Ammanford (of National Eisteddfod 
fame), acted as conductor, the following being the adjudicators :— 
Music, Eos Morlais and Mr C. Videon Harding; essays, the Revs 
W. Davies, D. Morgan, D. James, and Rice Owen; poetry, Watcyn 
Wyn ; pianoforte accompanist, Miss Winifred Thomas. ‘The follow- 
ing address (drawn up by Dr Lloyd and the Secretary of the 
Eisteddfod, Mr C. G. Phillips) was read to the president by the 
secretary :—‘‘ Llandilo Eisteddfod, 1885. To the Right Hon. Lord 
Dynevor. My Lord, We, the inhabitants of Llandilo, have the 
utmost pleasure in welcoming your lorship to the presidential chair 
of this Kisteddfod. We are certain that you must feel a close and 
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happy relationship to such an ancient Welsh institution as an 
Eisteddfod, representing as your lordship does the old and princely 
house of Dynevor, which, true to its nationality, has always 
identified itself with all that is elevating and good for its country. 
We wish to convey many thanks, both to Lady Dynevor and your 
lordship, for the very kind and hearty support you have given us in 
aid of this Kisteddfod, and for the generous manner in which you 
have placed at our disposal this beautiful park, the attractions of 
which materially lend to make our undertaking a success. You 
have this day added one more to the long list of debts we owe the 
House of Dynevor, and now, my lord, we wish you, your lady and 
family, every happiness and prosperity, and all say ‘Long Live the 
House of Dynevor.’” The president made an eloquent reply, and 
six bards having subsequently harangued the audience,in EKisteddfodic 
style, the competitions were proceeded with. At the concert, which 
took place later in the evening, Eos Morlais, Mr R. C. Jenkins, Mr 
C. V. Harding, Miss Mary Davies, Miss Blodwen Jones, the 
Llandilo glee party, and the Llandilo brass band took part. 


—o 
SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The new season of this institution will begin on November 20 with 
performances of Sterndale Bennett’s sacred cantata, The Woman of 
Samaria, M. Saint-Saéns’ setting of the 19th Psalm, and Beethoven’s 
Mount of Olives. The following concerts of the series will take 
place on December 18, January 15, February 12, March 12, April 16, 
and May 7; that of February 12 being appropriated to Gounod’s 
new oratorio, Mors et Vita (recently produced with such success at 
the Birmingham Festival). Other sacred works, of strong and 
established interest, will be given during the coming season of the 
society. The band and chorus will be on the same efficient scale as 
before, and engagements are already made with many eminent solo 
vocalists. An important change is the appointment as conductor of 
Mr W. H. Cummings, who has displayed high capacity as assistant 
conductor to Mr Charles Hallé, this gentleman having now resigned 
the office in favour of Mr Cummings. The council of the society, in 
their manifesto just issued, pay a deserved tribute to the value of 
the services rendered by the present and the past conductor. The 
os and wholesome influence exercised by the former Sacred 

farmonic Society, founded in 1832 and dissolved in 1882, and con- 
tinued by the institution which arcse out of it in 1883, cannot be 
over-estimated, and it is to be hoped that a long course of success 
may reward efforts so wisely projected and so efficiently carried out. 
The society’ is incorporated by Act of Parliament solely for the 
promotion of musical art, and any excess of receipts over expenditure 
cannot be divided amongst the shareholders, but must be applied in 
furtherance of the objects of the society, which it is to be hoped will 
be aided by a full subscription list. The forthcoming season will 
not be followed by a supplemental conversazione such as was given 
last year.—H. J, L. 
SS 


DEATH OF GEORGE WARD NICHOLS. 


Col. George W. Nichols, President of the Cincinnati College of 
Music, died at his residence on the Grandin Road, Walnut Hills, 
Cincinnati, on Tuesday, Sept. 15. He began to fail about a year 
ago, when a violent cough warned him that he was in danger of 
consumption—a disease which was in his family. After the school 
year was well begun at the college over which he presided he went 
to Asheville, N.C., where he remained until spring, returning but 
little improved. The summer he spent at the Straits of Mackinaw, 
whence he returned two weeks ago with a white face and thin in 
flesh, but full of Lp for the college. His death at so early a date 
was not expected even by his most intimate friends, and was 
evidently regarded by himself as some years in the future. Col. 
Nichols was a native of New York, and forty-eight years of age. 
He was a journalist when the war broke out. He became a member 
of General Fremont’s staff in 1862, and remained with him until the 
Battle of Cross Keys, when Fremont was relieved. Soon after- 
wards Col. Nichols was attached to Sherman’s staff, and went with 
him on his march to the sea. He first became known in Cincinnati 
at the end of the war, when he went there a dashing young officer, 
who found ready entrance into the best society. ‘Two years later 
he was married to the only daughter of Joseph Longworth. Col. 
Nichols’s Mee of the Great March,” published immediately after 
the war, reached a sale of 70,000 copies in a single year. Later on 
he published a novel, entitled ‘‘The Sanctuary,” and he contributed 
@ good deal to the current periodicals. He had some skill as a 
painter, and his writings were upon art and musical subjects. His 
special ability, however, was as a projector and organizer of im- 
=— enterprises. The early May Festivals in Cincinnati were 

gely due to his energy and business ability, and in the Opera 





Festivals no one else ever claimed to have ahand. Col. Nichols 
became a close friend to the late Reuben R. Springer, and probably 
had as much as any one person to do in suggesting the opportunities 
for wise givings for public objects, which resulted in the building 
of the great Music Hall, the establishment and endowment of the 
College of Music, and the providing of additional structures, in- 
cluding the Odeon, for its accommodation. He was the first and 
only president of the college, and brought great energy and versa- 
tility to the work of building it up.— 7’he Key Note (New York). 


— 


MUSIC AND ART GENERALLY AT THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

Sir,—In continuation of my letter of Saturday last, I should like 
to call attention to the fact that at one period of the year the 
entrance on all days to the Palace is only one shilling, and perhaps 
the entertainment given during this off-season is the cheapest on 
record. Let me, as an illustration, take the Saturday immediately 

receding this letter, and premise that no extra charges were made 
or any of the amusements I have noted. Passing over a picture 
gallery containing paintings and drawings that might profitably fill 
up a couple of hours, saying nothing about two performances of the 
company’s military band, under the direction of Mr J. Janssens, 
merely mantionne a very clever organ performance by Mr Alfred J. 
Eyre, I particularly desire to call attention to a vocal and instru- 
mental concert under the conductorship of Mr August Manns. I 
have no hesitation in saying that such a programme as that performed 
could not be heard in any London concert room for four times the 
amount of rail and entrance to the Palace only, the concert room 
being free to all. It is true that four vocalists were announced whose 
names are at present unfamiliar, but I feel prepared to assert that 
some of them will not continue so long if they persevere and study 
as they have evidently done so far. Of Mr Manns and his band I 
am never tired of writing, and I perhaps may be allowed to hint that 
they are heard to greater advantage when they are without auxiliaries, 
as on these ordinary days. The overture to William Tell; Beet- 
hoven’s Andante from Symphony No. 1; Weber’s L’Invitation a la 
Valse, are all familiar efforts, but Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody (the 
one dedicated, I think, to Hans von Biilow) should be heard as ase 
by this practised orchestra. I have heard it twice as given by Herr 
Richter, but its remarkable effects are brought out here with startling 
accuracy, only attainable after many performances. The Introduction 
and Landler, Grossmiitterchen (‘‘ Dear Little Grandma’”’) by Langer, 
in which the violins obbligati were played by Messrs Carl 
Jung and H. Celis, proved to be a duet of the most novel and 
interesting kind, indeed, so charming and full of expression was the 
performance that the audience would not listen to any refusal but 
demanded an encore, which was granted. So simple and unaffected 
a composition has not of late been heard here. Leslie’s song, 
‘* Annabelle Lee,” introduced Mr David Strong, who merits 
immediate recognition. He has a small tenor voice of much purity, 
and sang with considerable expression. Hardly less successful was 
the new bass, Mr Ernest Birch, who gave Boyce’s well-known and 
highly popular song, ‘‘ Hearts of Oak,” so spiritedly that he was 
called upon to repeat it. Nor should we forget the two ladies, Miss 
Alice Heale and Miss Edith Luke, although they have yet much to 
learn. Mr L. W. Hardy gave a solo for cornet, called ‘‘ Minnie,” 
written by Mr Manns, which the audience would willingly have 
heard again. I have been somewhat particular in describing this 
concert, as it was in every sense a popular one. It gave an intro- 
duction to deserving singers and it allowed the people to hear with- 
out extra charge music that can hardly be heard elsewhere, and 
given with a perfection that merits public recognition ; but lest the 
visitor should complain that their ears only have been gratified, at 
half-past five, on the great stage, M. Seex goes through his 
marvellous performance on the unicycle, Mr Wingtield shows that 
dogs can be made to do everything but speak ; the jumping of some 
of these animals is not only very remarkable but very beautiful ; and 
other entertainments of a like character followed. These are some 
of the attractions of an ordinary Saturday ; nor is art in its broader 
sense neglected, for between the performances the visitor can gaze 
on the Alhambra Court of Owen Jones, now restored and redecorated, 
and can walk through the Egyptian, the Byzantine, and the many 
other courts so rich in the copies of art treasures ; he can wonder 
over the beautiful Chinese carving in ivory, see the Pompeian House, 
or go down into the Aquarium, all open free, or mount up into the 
gallery, where the Wurtemberg collection of stuffed animals exhibit 
their studies of animal life; then, last of all, when the weather is 
fine, the public can ramble oo! gardens that can hardly be 
equalled anywhere, and learn such lessons of antediluvian wonders 
(even if they can’t pronounce the names of the animals) that must 
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make them, for a season at least, happier and healthier for the 
change. All I have noted (and much remains untold) can be 
obtained for the small sum of eighteenpence, railway fare included. 
Well may this be called the palace of the people’s pleasures, a 
charming resort at all seasons of the year and well repaying the little 
extra labour demanded from the pent-up inhabitant of this vast 
metropolis. Yours, PHOSPHOR. 


—o— 


PROMENADES v. INVENTORIES. 
(From “ The Sunday Times.” ) 


The Promenade Concerts are doing exceptionally well this season. 
They appear to be suffering less through the formidable attrac- 
tions at South Kensington than they did last year and the year 
before. It is easy to explain why this is. Mr Freeman Thomas is 
troubling himself to keep up the character of his entertainments. 
The effort is certainly not taking him further out of the way than 
heretofore, but he may rest satisfied with maintaining a reputation 
for giving the best shilling’s worth of music to be had in London at 
this period of the year. On the other hand, the South Kensington 
authorities have certainly failed to provide anything remarkable in 
the way of performances to signalize an exhibition wherein musical 
instruments occupy a prominent place. They have spent a vast deal 
more on electricity than on music, and it is an open secret that their 
outlays in this direction will cause the balance of profit at the end of 
this month to be very small, if, indeed, there be any balance at all. 
I see here considerable lack of foresight and discretion. Electrical 
displays are very pleasing, interesting, instructive, and all that, but 
they pall upon the habitué, who after a time may be seen to turn his 
back on illuminated fountains as naturally as he does on fireworks at 
the Crystal Palace. The consequence is that the habitué is not so 
numerous an individual as he otherwise might be. Now had half 
the amount that has been spent on electricity—it will, I believe, 
be found to exceed £20,000—been devoted to a series of really good 
musical performances, there might have been a very different tale to 
tell. A more solid attraction would have been we forward—one 
admitting of constant variety, and therefore — e of drawing the 
same people night after night, week after week. Besides, substan- 
tial benefit would have accrued to a number of instrumentalists who 
have perforce been idle for months, and that would have been 
infinitely fairer than putting all these thousands into the pockets of 
the electricity firms and their employés. As for the £6,000 spent on 
the Strauss orchestra, that may be reckoned as simply thrown away. 
It did no good jto English players beyond demonstrating their 
infinite superiority to the Viennese in everything but the rendering 
of dance music. It may be argued by the Exhibition executive that 
they are not in the strict sense of the term caterers for the amuse- 
ment of the public ; but to all intents and purposes they take upon 
themselves that office, and this year have fulfilled it very badly 
indeed. They had their chance with music and missed it. It has 
wv been a case of ‘‘ Inventions first and Music nowhere.”— 
H. K. 


—o—- 


MUSIC IN BERLIN, 
( Correspondence. ) 

At the Royal Operahouse Mdlle Renard’ selected for her third 
character that of Katharina in Gitz’s Der Widerspiinstigen 
Zéhmung, and made a favourable impression in it. She has since 
been engaged as a regular member of the company. Verdi’s Ballo in 
Maschera is in rehearsal.—The operatic season at Kroll’s was 
brought to a termination with a performance of Luerezia Borgia, in 
which Mdlle Schlager was especially applauded. So great a 
favourite, indeed, has this lady become that she is already re-engaged 
for the season of 1886. In a letter addressed by him to the papers, 
Herr Engel, the proprietor and manager of Kroll’s, expresses a hope 
that the Italian operatic season, shortly about to commence there 
under the joint-management of Herr Strakosch and himself, may 
become a permanent feature of the Berlin winter. He bases 
his hope on the fact that, when its population was only a fourth of 
what it now is, Berlin supported an Italian company regularly for 
twelve years. —The Concerthaus, thoroughly renovated, re-decorated, 
and illuminated with the electric light, re-opened on the Ist inst., 
under the direction of Herr Hermann Mannsfeldt, from Dresden. 
By way of novelty, on every alternate Wednesday, a portion of the 
programme will be devoted to a choral work under the especial 
direction of Herr Hermann Mohr.—The concerts of the Philharmonic 
Society will commence this winter at half-past seven, and conclude, 
as a rule, by ten, When necessary, the orchestra will again be 
increased to 105 performers. A chorus will take part in two of the 
twelve concerts. In series A, under Joachim, Heinrich Vogl will 
appear ; in series B, under Klindworth, Pablo de Sarasate, probably. 





—A hundred-year-old novelty, in the shape of an Overture composed 
by Frederick the Great, is creating a sensation in musical circles. 
It was disinterred by the Crown Prince. The band of the 2nd 
Silesian Grenadier Regiment, of which his Royal Highness is 
colonel, enjoys the privilege of coming and giving concerts here once 
a year. One day last July, when they were playing in the Exhibition 
Park, the Crown Prince got into conversation with the Bandmaster, 
who begged permission to serenade the Hereditary Princess of 
Meiningen on the 24th July, her birthday. Not only did the Crown 
Prince most readily grant the required permission, but drew up the 

rogramme for the serenade, including in it the Overture by 

rederick the Great, which musicians had long forgotten. Thus the 
Overture was performed as originally scored, and pleased so highly 
that Herr Herzog, formerly Bandmaster of the 10th Regiment, has 
arranged it in conformity with modern instrumentation, and 
published the old novelty in a new dress. 


—o —_ 


SIMS REEVES’ FIRST APPEARANCE AT CAMBRIDGE 
AND EXETER HALL. 

(From ‘‘ Memoirs of a Cambridge Chorister,” by William Glover. ) 

A very young tenor appeared at the Cambridge Theatre under the 
auspices of a Norwich company. This was, I should imagine, his 
first appearance upon the theatrical stage, as his voice seemed 
scarcely to have settled down to its manly register. He was evi- 
dently a novice and very nervous for a time, but when, in ‘ God 
save the Queen,” he ascended to the upper C in an unbroken scale, a 
friend by my side remarked to me with surprise, ‘‘ By the powers he 
has a voice!” As this extensive compass has since been questioned 
I here record the undoubted fact. Atter many struggles and much 
adverse criticism, this gentleman became known to admiring thou- 
sands as Mr Sims Reeves. We noticed that the new tenor’s voice, 
though somewhat metallic, was as it were ‘all on one string,” as 
violinists say, when they delight in playing a passage with perfect 
equality of tone throughout, whatever may be the kind of instrument 
employed. This was a most hopeful sign, as a slight roughness in 
the metal might, by care and study, be polished and turned into a 
brilliant shining shaft. * * When I heard Mr Reeves about a 
dozen years ago, his middle voice reminded one of a melodious 
blending of Braham’s and Mario’s vocal organs. Guaging the three 
great tenors by an instrumental standard, I should class Braham as 
a mellow Straduarius, Mario as a rich Amati, and Mr. Reeves as a 
bright Guernerius, gradually softened down to a Sivori-like tone. 
When Mr Reeves appeared for the first time at Exeter Hall, he must 
have felt a certain amount of anxiety. Our native tenor then stood 
very low in the world. There were before us several flat tenors, 
shrill tenors forced to an extreme, tenors with broken scales, halting 
most tenderly on a bridge between real tenor and falsetto, and others 
shooting up from a fair tenor voice to a high ‘‘ whoo,” like the whoop 
of an owl when, to his mate, ‘‘his tale of love he tells,” to the 
amusement of anxious spectators and auditors. Under these condi- 
tions Mr Reeves appeared before the fastidious public of Exeter Hall. 
I was present on the occasion, and I was anxious for the honour of 
our country that he should fill the void so plainly felt in our native 
ranks, I confess I had my misgivings. I had heard him sing, and 
sing finely too, in various secular departments, but this was a very 
different affair in interpreting sacred music in a serious, artistic, 
and perfect manner. Mario was then in his prime, and we had 
heard Rubini, Duprez, and several others. His novel, peaceful, and 
effective rendering of the opening phrase, ‘‘ Comfort ye,” took us all 
by surprise, Henry Phillips included. There yet remained the 
famous Handelian florid passages, as we thought, almost unknown 
to him: these he surmounted with astonishing force and accuracy. 
And when in his last great song, ‘‘Thou shalt dash them,” he 
sounded a powerful, firm, and unmistakable upper A, and delivered 
the difficult runs with unfailing vigour and distinctness, it was felt 
that a new and unsuspected vocal power was amongst us in the lofty 
region of sacred music. It was confessed soon after this event that 
for extensive repertoire, varied styles in many different branches, 
not forgetting ‘‘ Lucia,” for vigorous execution, and a noble voice of 
great extent and wonderful equality, he stood unrivalled in regard 
to these rare and comprehensive attainments, and the favourite 
tenor, amid general applause, proceeded to enjoy the fruits of his 
hard-won triumphs ont undisputed position. 








Among the artistic notabilities who attended the recent Wagner 
Performances at the Theatre Royal, Munich, were M. Lamoureux, 
from Paris; Hans von Biilow and Wife; Heinrich von Angeli, from 
Vienna ; Herren Radecke and Schuch, Royal Chapelmasters, from 
Berlin and Dresden; Herr Gudehus, from Dresden; and Herr 
Hopfen, from Berlin, 
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BURGH’S ANECDOTES OF MUSIC IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Cuapter I, 

ARRIVAL OF HANDEL, AND PROGRESS OF THE ITALIAN OPERA IN 
ENGLAND. 

An event of great consequence to the opera, and to the musical 
taste of this country in general, happened about the end of the year 
1710. ‘This was the arrival of George Frederick Handel, who came 
hither on a visit of curiosity, and in compliance with an invitation 
from several English noblemen, with whom he had made acquaint- 
ance at the court of Hanover, but without any design of continuing 
in England. After making the tour of Italy, he had entered into 
the service of the Elector of Hanover, a prince who had given proofs 
of his love for music, and good taste and knowledge in the art, by 
patronizing several of the greatest musicians of Europe, whom he 
entertained at his court, particularly the celebrated Bononcini, and 
the admirable Abate Steffani, whom young Handel had the honour of 
succeeding. 

Aaron Hill was at that time in the direction of the theatre in the 
Haymarket, and hearing of the arrival of a master, the fame of 
whose abilities had already penetrated into this country, he applied 
to him to compose an opera. Handel acceded to his request, and 
Hill immediately sketched out the plan of a drama from Tasso’s 
Jerusalem, and in his preface tells us that, ‘by a very particular 
happiness he had met with Signor Rossi, a gentleman excellently 
qualified to fill up the model he had drawn, with words so sounding, 
and so rich in sense, that if his translation is in many places led to 
deviate, it is for want of power to reach the force of the original.”’* 

The Italian poet declares, in an advertisement to the reader, that 
the composer was so rapid in his part of the work, that he hardl 
gave him time to write ; and that, to his great astonishment, the -_ 
mirable music of this drama had been entirely produced in a fortnight. 

This opera was entitled Rinaldo, and appeared for the first time 
on the 24th of February. It continued to be performed without 
interruption, except the benefits, fifteen times, till the end of the season, 
on the 2nd of June. The singers were Signori Nicolini, Valentini, 
Boschi, and Cassani ; and Signora Boschi, Isabella Girardeau, and 
Elizabetta Pilotti Schiavonetti, in the service of the Elector of 
Hanover. 

Though many of Handel’s subsequent operas are superior, on the 
whole, to Rinaldo, yet beauties are interspersed throughout the work 
which have rarely been excelled ; ‘‘Cara sposa,” for instatice, is one of 
the best airs in that style ever composed by Handel, or any other 
master ; and by many degrees the most pathetic song, and embel- 
lished by the richest accompaniment, which had been then heard in 
England. The last air in the first act, ‘‘ Venti Turbini,” is a capital 
bravura, calculated to display Nicolini’s powers of execution and 
acting. The Siren’s song in the second act is an agreeable Siciliana 
in Handel’s own favourite style. ‘Il tricebero humiliato,” a 
passionate air for Nicolini, in which all the parts play in unison and 
octaves to the voice, on account of its boldness and seeming jollity, 
had English Bacchanalian words set to it: ‘‘ Let the waiter bring 
clean glasses,” to which it was long sung at convivial meetings 
throughout the kingdom. 

_‘* Hor la Tromba,” in the third act, is an excellent and spirited 
air for Nicolini, with a trumpet accompaniment, and bold and new 
effects. These are, perhaps, the most prominent beauties of this 
celebrated opera, which has been not only pillaged by others, but 
frequently by the author himself, in his subsequent works. It is, 
however, so infinitely superior to any opera of that period which had 
ever been performed in England, that its great success does honour 
to our national taste. 

This success, indeed, greatly alarmed the actors and friends of our 
own theatres, and Sir Richard Steele, a patentee, and Mr Addison, 
his friend, still bleeding for the fate of his Rosamond, tried every 
means they could devise to check and disgrace our partiality for 
music, To ridicule it was certainly open, for what is proof against 
ridicule? The opera was now in its nonage; the poetry too often 
absurd, for Apostolo Zeno and the inimitable Metastasio had not 
then purified and sublimed it; and a rage for the marvellous in 
machinery and decorations was carried to a puerile excess. 

Admitting the force of Mr Addison’s and Sir Richard Steele’s 
humorous papers on the opera, we should not forget, as theatrical 
praise and censure are always suspicious, who were the authors of 
The Tatlers and Spectators, nor how they were circumstanced. Sir 
Richard Steele had not only an interest in one of the English 


* Signor Rossi afterwards produced several dramas for the operatic stage. 
He and Nicolino Haym were the chief poets for that theatre, till the arrival 
of Rolli. Aaron Hill translated this opera himself, and dedicated it to Queen 
Anne. It is certainly superior, as a poem, to the version of any Italian opera 





which the English had yet seen, though extremely rough for an Italian poem 


in the original, 











theatres, but had let his concert-room,in York Buildings, to Clayton, 
Dieupart, and Haym, who, losing their power and importance at the 
opera on the arrival of Handel, solicited subscriptions for a concert 
at York Buildings, and were abetted and patronized by The 
Spectators, numbers 158 and 178, both written by Steele. : 

Mr Addison had, in a former number of this excellent periodical 
work, levelled his chief artillery of ridicule at the absurdity of going 
to an opera without understanding the language in which it is per- 
formed, ‘‘an absurdity,” “says he, ‘‘that shows itself at first sight. 
It does not want any great measure of sense to see the ridicule of 
this monstrous practice.”+ But he never told the public that it was 
absurd to go to concerts of good music; on the contrary, he even 
recommends those of Clayton to public encouragement. Now, it 
may be asked, what entertainment there is for the mind in a concerto, 
sonata, or solo? They are merely objects of gratification to the ear; 
and an opera, at the worst, merely for the ear, is still better than a 
concert, or a pantomime entertainment for the eye. And, supposing 
the articulation to be wholly unintelligible, we have still an excel- 
lent union of harmony and melody for the ear, and, according even 
to Sir Richard Steele’s account of Nicolini’s action, “‘it was so signifi- 
cant that a deaf man might go along with him in the sense of the 
part he acted.”’t 

No one will dispute that understanding Italian would render our 
entertainment at an opera more rational and more complete, but, with- 
out that advantage, be it remembered by the lovers of music, that 
an opera is the completest concert to which they can go, with this 
advantage over those in still life, that to the most perfect singing 
and effects of a powerful and well-disciplined band are frequently 
added excellent acting, splendid scenes and decorations, with such 
dancing as a playhouse is seldom able to furnish. 

The ridicule and reasoning of Mr Addison, from his high reputa- 
tion as a writer, have been long and implicitly admitted, and 
imagined sincere ; but, besides his want of knowledge as well as love 
for music, when it is considered that his friend, Sir Richard Steele, 
was a patentee of the playhouse, and interested at any rate to depre- 
ciate the opera and exalt the English drama, and that Addison himself 
was not only exasperated at the untimely death of Rosamond, but at the 
opera being crowded, while his friend Mr Smith’s tragedy of Phaedra 
and Hippolitus was neglected, which, by the way, always has been 
neglected, even when no opera was performed against it; for as Dr 
Johnson says, it ‘‘ pleased the critics, and the critics only.” 

If we put these circumstances together, we shall ascribe some part 
of T'he Spectator’s severity to want of skill in the art of music, some 
to peevishness, and the rest to national prejudice, and the spirit of 
party in favour of our English theatres. 

(To be continued. ) 





SISTER. 


Sister, let me kneel to-night Sister, why do you look so sad, 
And say my prayers to you, Why do your eyes grow dim 

| And then you'll take me in your| Whenever we read about the war, 

Whenever I talk of him ? 


arms 
| Like mother used to do. | I saw you cry when the soldiers passed 
For father said when he went away | By our garden gate to-day ; 
We were all to be kind to you, | But I think so much of his coming 
And always Jove you, dear, for you | home 


I forget he’s so far away. 


And it isn’t like it use to be 
Before he went away ; 
But he’ll come back to you and 


Were mother and sister too. 


And it isn’t like it used to be 
Before he went away ; 
But he’ll come back to you and 
me, 
I’m sure he will, some day! 


Sister, if I ask God to-night, 
When I say my prayers here, 
To bring him home to you and me, 
Do you think that He will hear? 
I've tried to tell Him we miss him so, 
But I think He must know how ; 
Kiss me, sister, and say good-night— 
I'm growing sleepy now, 
And he'll come back to you and me, 
I’m sure he will, some day ; 
And all will be as it used to be 
Before he went away ! 
G, Ciirton Bixeuay, 


me, 
I’m sure he will, some day ! 


Copyright.* 











* Composers desirous of setting the above words to music will please 
communicate with the Editor, 7, W. 


+ See Spectator, No. 13, 





t Tatler, No, 115, 
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REVIEW. 

‘‘The Great Master.” Words by Arthur Chapman, music by 
Odoardo Barri (published by E. Ascherberg & Co., 211, Regent 
Street). We welcome in this song a composition of the highest 
standard, and pronounce it without hesitation the best which Sig. 
Odoardo Barri has yet written. Although aiming at the most 
modern and advanced school, Signor Barri has wedded several strains 
of refined and pleasing melody to the very excellent words of Mr 
Chapman. We can recommend this song as worthy of being 
taken up by every true musician and singer. The subject is one 
which will suit concert or drawing-room and every voice. Messrs 
E. Ascherberg & Co. not only deserve credit for adding such a high- 
class song to their catalogue, but also for the good style in which 
they have brought it out. 

—— 


WAIFS. 

Mdme Anna Feilberg-Lassen, who is singing in Finland, is the 
subject of laudatory articles in both Finnish and Swedish newspapers. 
Mdme Feilberg was lately at Bjirneborg, is now at Helsingfors, and 
will give concerts in other parts of Finland before leaving to fulfil 
her Danish engagements in October and November. 

The tenor, Mierzwinski, has been making a short stay in Paris, 

The season at the Stadttheater, Breslau, was inaugurated with 
Tannhiiuser. 

Sardou is writing a connecting poem for Hector Berlioz’s Damna- 
tion de Faust. 

Donizetti's Lucrezia Borgia has been revived at the Royal Opera- 
house, Berlin. 

The Italian operatic season in Odessa was inaugurated with 
Ponchielli’s Gioconda. 

Grammann’s opera, Das Andreasfest, has been well received at the 
Stadttheater, Leipsic. 

Herr Sigmund Lautenburg has been selected as manager of the 
Stadttheater, Lubeck. 

The great Italian tragedian, Tommaso Salvini, starts to-morrow, 
the 4th inst., for America. 

Signor Mancinelli has heen promoted to the rank of Officer of the 
Order of the Italian Crown. 

Ii is rumoured that M. Pasdeloup may soon reappear as conductor 
of a series of weekly concerts in Paris. 

Mr F. A. Jewson will give an organ recital to-morrow (Sunday) at 
the Theistic Church, Piccadilly, at 3.30 p.m. 

The tenor Mazzolani has been well received in Robert le Diable and 
La Juive at the Teatro del Buen-Retiro, Barcelona. 

The Sultan has composed a piece of music and dedicated it to his 
favourite wife, a daughter of the Sultan Abdul-Azis, 

_ A new musical society, the Beethoven Quintet Club, was to give 
its first concert in San Francisco on the 15th September. 

A society is being organized in Santiago to purchase the theatre 
there from the Corporation, to whom it at present belongs. 

Owing to indisposition, it is uncertain when Pauline Lucca’s 
star engagement at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, will come off. 

Mdlle Loisinger, from Linz, succeeds Mdlle Wooge as a member 
of the operatic company at the Grand-Ducal Theatre, Darmstadt. 

_The Sisters Milanollo were to begin a concert-tour in Germany by 
giving a concert at the Philharmonie, Berlin, to-day, the 3rd inst. 

The season of the German Opera, Rotterdam, commenced, under 
the new management, with a performance of Wagner’s Lohengrin. 

Mdme Bilbaut-Vauchelet is engaged by M. Michel for a series 
of concerts in the principal towns of France, Belgium, and Holland. 

Mdme Kupfer, lately of the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, starts 
on the 6th October for Madrid, where she is engaged for six months. 

Herr Hans von Biilow will officiate as conductor at the ten 
concerts this winter of the Russian Musical Society, St Petersburgh. 

Sig. Campobello was to have a benefit on the 15th September at 
Irving Hall, San Francisco, and Carl Formes was to be one of the 
singers, 

_The operatic season at the Stadttheater, Metz, commenced on the 
27th inst. under the management of Herr G, Briickmann, from 
Strassburg. 

The death, in his 55th year, of Mr C. H. Jolly, many years 
Honorary Secretary to the Wolverhampton Festival Choral Society, 
ig announced, 

Madlle Wooge has ceased to be a member of the operatic company 

y 
at the Grand-Ducal Theatre, Darmstadt, and has joined that at the 
Stadttheater, Leipsic, ; : ' 





Mdme Théo is progressing favourably and will soon, it is hoped, 
have sufficiently recovered from the effects of her accident to resume 
her professional duties. 

It is reported that Herr Francke, the Wagnerian impresario, con- 
templates giving, next summer, in Paris, a series of concerts, under 
the direction of Hans Richter. 

It is rumoured that some of the artists of the Imperial Operahouse, 
Vienna, will shortly visit Milan and give a few performances of 
Tannhduser at the Teatro della Scala. 

Aida is being got ready at the Theatre Royal, Copenhagen, for 
performance on the occasion of the marriage of Prince Waldemar 
with the Daughter of the Duc de Chartres. 

Miss Mary Anderson embarked at Queenstown last Sunday in the 
Cunard steamer Gallia for New York. Part of her company went 
by the Abyssinia, which sailed early in the day. 

Monday the 12th inst. has been appointed for the reception of 
Works of Art intended for the Autumn Exhibition of the 19th 
Century Art Society, at the Conduit Street Galleries. 

Mdme Minnie Hauk was much applauded as the heroine of 
Massenet’s Afanon at the Czech National Theatre, Prague. Mdme 
Hauk sang in French and the other artists in Bohemian, 

M. Poise, composer of Joli Gilles and other successful operas, was 
seriously scalded a short time since while taking a vapour bath, 
but is now rapidly recovering from the injuries he sustained. 

Mdme Pauline Lucca has attended several rehearsals at the Paris 
Grand Opera of M. Massenet’s Cid, in which she will sustain the 
character of the heroine this winter at the Imperial Operahouse, 
Vienna. 

One thousand five hundred singers are to take part in the proceed- 
ings at the opening, in November, of the new Music Hall, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Both the Nevada and the Gerster concert companies are 
engaged. 

The company engaged by Mr Abbey for a concert tour in the 
United States includes Mdme Etelka Gerster, Mdlle Luisa Lablache, 
Sig. Faentini-Galassi, Mr Rive-King (pianist), and M. Emile Sauret 
(violinist). 

Miss Glyn (Mrs E. 8. Dallas) will, we are informed, continue at 
her residence in Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, the classes in 
reading and elocution hitherto held at the Dramatic School of Art, 
Argyle Street. 

A ‘Spanish Orchestra,” consisting of three guitars and six 
mandolas, will, it is said, soon start from St Sebastian on a concert- 
tour in France, Belgium, Holland, Austria, Russia, Germany, Eng- 
land, and America. 

The Musical Festival at St Louis, U.S., will take place, under the 
direction of Theodore Thomas, on the 28th, 29th, 30th, and 31st 
inst. Ch. Gounod’s Mors et Vita will be performed on the occasion 
for the first time in America. 

Mdme Minnie Hauk leaves Europe on the 15th inst. for New 
York, where she will “create” (as regards America) Massenet’s 
Manon. She will subsequently take part in the Musical Festivals 
of Chicago and San Francisco. 

Performances of Richard Strauss’s F minor Symphony, Op. 12, 
played last season under the direction of F. Wiillner in Cologne, and 
of Theodore Thomas in New York, will be given this winter by R. 
Radecke in Berlin and Levy in Munich. 

The New York Oratorio Society’s concerts this season will 
probably be limited to three, and the works selected are Hector 
Berlioz’s Messe des Morts for the first concert ; 7'he Messiah for the 
second ; and a portion, if not the whole, of Parsifal for the third. 

Mdme Catherine Penna will return to London next week, but 
leaves again shortly to fulfil her engagements with various choral 
Societies in Wales, &c. In the meantime Mr Freeman Thomas 
might ‘‘ seize the opportunity,” and engage her for his Promenade 
Concerts. 

‘* Ah!” said an old Highland piper, as he was describing to his 
comrades at home his recent experience in Edinburgh. ‘‘ Ah ! there 
was ae nicht I’d ne’er forget. There were eighteen pipers beside me 
in Mrs Grass’s wee back parlour in the Cowgate, an’ we were a’ 
playing’ different tunes, an’ I jist thocht I was floatin’ in heaven.” 


7 Adbertisements, 


“ (1OLDEN DREAMS.” Song. Words by J. Srewarr. 

Music by J. L. HATTON. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W.; where may be obtained, os J. L. Hatton, 
“A LONG GOOD NIGHT TO THEE,” 3s.; ‘‘THE RETURN,” 3s.: and 
“THE GOOD SHIP ROVER,” 3s, 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND ot OF THH VOIOH FOR SINGING. 
ice 128. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘«Phe remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 


rice 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank Mok!, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
L PETIT SOLFEGE, Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourci. Price és. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

«his work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” —Fictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HamMmonp & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


THE STOLBERC LOZENCE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND 
REMOVING AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 
«Of famed Stolberg’s lozenge we've all of us heard.”—Punch, October 21st, 1865. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Clergymen, and all who are desirous of Improving and 
Invigorating their Voice for Singing or Public Speaking, should use this 
Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to account for the great reputation it has 
sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, 
&e. Sold in boxes, 1s, = and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies. 




















Now Ready, 
FORM, OR DESIGN, IN MUSIC. 
OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 


PART I—INSTRUMENTAL MUSIO. 

CHAPTER 1, Elements of Form ; 2. The Minuet ; 3. The Sonata; 4. The Varieties 
of the Sonata Form ; 5. The Sonata Form applied to different Movements; 
6. The Rondo; 7, The Concerto; 8, Rhythm of First Movements. 

PART II—VOCAL MUSIC. 

CHAPTER 1. The Ballad, or People’s Song; 2. Form of the Ballads; 3, Single 
Movements—Design of Idea, The Madrigal, The Scarlatti Form, Free Fugal 
Form, The Sonata, The Rondo; 4. Groups of Movements—The Glee, Reci- 
tative, The Italian Cantata, Scena and Aria, The Anthem, Opera, Aualysis 
of Fidelio, Oratorio. 

Part I., 6d.; Part II., 2s,; Complete 2s. 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“‘ Miss Prescott’s pamphlet on ‘ Form, or Design, in Music’ is sound and clear 

n statement. The authoress, one of the most peyen sy ame of Sir George Mac- 

farren’s pupils, has largely imbibed her master’s spirit and method, and, in the 

absence of any book by him on the subject, this treatise is of special value. We 
have not been able always to follow Miss Prescott’s analysis of themes and forms, 
but there is much profit to be derived from reading her book, The most prac- 
tical part of a minute study of form is the grasp it gives of phrasing, a matter 
that every singer, player, or conductor ought to feel and understand. Miss 

Prescott deals both with vocal and instrumental forms. The little treatise is 

published by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street.”— Tonic Sol-fa Reporter, 


, NEW EDITION. Just Ready, price 5s. 
FETIS’S ceteprareo Practicat Work, 


A MANUAL FOR COMPOSERS, 


MUSICAL DIRECTORS, LEADERS ‘OF ORCHESTRAS, CHORUS 
MASTERS, and MILITARY BANDMASTERS: 
Being a Methodical Treatise on Harmony, Instrumentation, and Vocal Writing, 
and all things relative to the composition, direction, and execution of Music, 
with the Scales, for all the Instruments in Military Bands and Orchestras, &c., 
by F. J. FETIS. Translated from the Original, with additions by 


WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Voice-Training Exercises 


SOPRANO, MEZZO-SOPRANO, CONTRALTO, TENOR, 
BAKITONE, §& BASS VOICES. 


EMIL BEHNKE 


CHARLES W. PEARCE. 


Price Eighteenpence. In Cloth Boards, Three Shillings, 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, &c. 


“Tam much obliged to you for sending me your Voice Exercises. They seem 
to me admirable, and doubtless will prove of great utilty. 

“* FREDERICK A. G. OUSELEY.” 

‘I like the Vocal Exercises very much ; they are scientific, systematic, and 
ingenious. “JOHN STAINER.” 

“Mr Emil Behnke has rendered excellent service to vocal art by his admirable 
treatises on the mechanism and culture of the human voice. The present work 
consists of a series of exercises strictly for voice training. To avoid transposition, 
they are published in six different editions, that is to say, for soprano, mezzo- 
soprano, contralto, tenor, baritone, and bass. Stress is laid on the importance of 
practising on various vowel sounds, It may be cordially reeommended to the 
notice of teachers.” —Atheneum, 

“ This is a novel work, both in plan and detail, and the combined labours of a 
well-known scientific lecturer on the voice and an excellent musician have 
brought the undertaking to a successful issue. . .. . . These very complete and 
satisfactory training exercises are printed in six different books for the same 
number of voices, thus: soprano, mezzo-soprano, contralto, tenor, baritone, and 
bass. The work may be safely and cordially recommended to vocal students and 
even to practised singers, quite apart from any grounds of discussion concerning 
methods of teaching.”—Musical Standard. 

“The exercises are, with great skill, arranged so as to give a maximum of 
benefit with a minimum of fatigue, They are melodious and natural, and are 
consequently pleasant of performance. The accompanying pianoforte part is 
helpful without being either distracting or unduly prominent; and the work 
is throughout characterised by artistic forethought and good musicianship. Its 
popularity will doubtless be extensive in accordance with its merits.”—Academic 
Gazette. 

“They are constructed so as to fit ‘in with the vocal principles which Mr 
Behnke teaches, while at the same time they are melodious and interesting.” — 
Tonic Sol-fa Reporter. 

“This is a valuable series of vocal studies based on the principles advocated in 
*‘ The Mechanism of the Human Voice,’ by E. Behnke, and in the more elaborate 
work, by Messrs Lennox Browne and Emil Behnke, entitled ‘ Voice, Song, and 
Speech.’..... The exercises are published for each of the several ranges of 
voice, and from their utility and cheapness they deserve to find a very large 
sale.”—Jilustrated Londen News, 

“These exercises are the best of the kind we have seen, and clearly printed and 
neatly got up. We wish the authors every success in their endeavours to 
facilitate the cultivation of vocal art.”—Pullic Opinion. 

“ A personal experience in my own family enables me to speak in the highest 
terms of Mr Behnke’s method, which is absolutely invaluable for increasing the 
power, resonance, and flexibility of the voice, both in speaking and singing, and 
Iam glad to be able to recommend the exercises as being thoroughly practical 
and most useful.””—C. D., Household Words. 

“The combined simplicity and utility of the plan upon which these studies 
have been written will commend them to the notice of professors and students 
alike.”—Sunday Times. 

“That the work is based upon sound philosophical principles is certain, and it 
may be said with confidence that no better exercises for the purposes of voice 
cultivation are to be met with.”—Birmingham Gazette. 

‘The exercises are emphatically practical ; but they are enhanced in value by 
pretty and attractive melody, occasionally rising far above the character of mere 
training compositions.”—Salisbury Times. 

“The authors have conferred a great boon on the musical world and on the 
public generally by the publication of these exercises, which so happily combine 
science with simplicity and system with charm.”—Oldham Evening Chronicle, 


CHAPPELL & CO., 
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CLASSICS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


(ANCIENT AND MODERN.) 


HMDITED AND BFINGHEHRED BY 


ARTHUR O'LEARY. 








Tuat the taste for and the cultivation of classical pianoforte 
music is vastly increasing in England is sufficiently proved—if 
proof were needed—by the numerous selections and extracts from 
the works of the great masters that have recently been issued. 
These publications should prove welcome alike to master and pupil, 
for the former will find the task of selecting suitable pieces for the 
various capabilities of his pupils considerably facilitated by the rich 
and varied répertoire before him; and to the student, the numerous 
indications of fingering and the various directions and explanations 
relative to the proper interpretation and performance of the pieces 
must be of incalculable benefit to the pupil during his practising 
hours, when he is not under the immediate guidance of a master. 
Indeed the names of the editors of these various collections are in 
themselves a sufficient guarantee that the comments given are the 
result of ripe experience and scholarly ability. This will be readily 
conceded when the names of such distinguished musicians and 
teachers as Mr Charles Hallé, Mr Walter Macfarren, and Mr Arthur 
O’Leary appear on the title-page. The above collection of ‘‘ Ancient 
and Modern Classics” comprises a series of twelve pieces, the greater 
number of which are not found in other collections, and the inquir- 
ing student will find ‘‘fresh fields and pastures new,” providing 
rich food for the mind and plenty of exercise for the fingers, as 
the following list will prove :— 


1, GIGUE J. G. Haesler 
2. Toccata G. Onslow 
3. Nacurstiick .R, Schumann 
4, PRretupe and Fucue ... Mendelssohn 
5. Sonata (D)... Domenico Scarlatti 
6. FANTASIA Beethoven 
7. PRELUDE J. S. Bach 
8. Toccata C. Czerny 
9. ‘*La CHASSE” J. Rheinberger 
10. Ervupr — ... J. Moscheles 
11. ScHerzo and Romanza ... R, Schumann 
12. ALLEGRO FROM THE ITALIAN Concerto. J. S. Bach 


Mr O'Leary uses the term ‘“‘ classic” evidently in its widest sig- 
nification as applied to works which have held, or are likely to hold, 
their place in general estimation for a considerable time, or which 
are, in other words, of lasting beauty and value; and in this sense, no 
doubt, the words ‘‘ancient and modern” have wisely been added, for 
ancient as well as modern masters have found a place in this collec- 
tion. Besides the more familiar names of J. 8S. Bach, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, and Schumann, the student encounters here another 
old acquaintance in Domenico Scarlatti, a contemporary of Bach and 
Handel (1683-1751), who did as much for the advancement of the art 
of harpsichord playing in his native country, Italy, as J. S. Bach did 
in Germany. Domenico Scarlatti is represented by a sonata in D, 
which, according to a statement at the beginning of the piece, Mr 
O’Leary has somewhat modernized. Otherwise, the editor has very 
wisely abstained from any alteration of the original text in any of the 








pieces of this collection. The names of Czerny and Moscheles are no 
doubt ‘‘household words” with the aspiring student, and their 
influence as eminent masters and teachers par excellence is 
still felt in the studies and other educational works tending to the 
development of high-class technical ability which they bequeathed to 
osterity. Both the ‘‘Toccata” by Czerny and the ‘‘ Ktude” by 
oscheles are masterpieces of their kind. Less known than perhaps 
any name in the list is that of J. G. Haesler. This able musician, a 
contemporary of Haydn and Mozart (date about 1729-1809), was, no 
doubt, outshone by the two greater luminaries of his time, but 
recently some of his compositions for piano have been resuscitated, 
and, among them, the “ Gigue” in this collection has become best 
known. The pianist will find it well worthy of his attention. It is 
written in duplex form and in common time, both subjects being 
marked by originality of thought, as well as by skilful treatment. 
George Onslow (1784-1853), though by descent an Englishman (being 
the son of Lord Onslow), always ranka as a French musician, for he 
was born and educated in France, and his whole life was spent 
in that country. He is better known as a prolific writer of 
string quartets and quintets, many of which have obtained consider- 
able celebrity ; but there exist also some fine compositions of his for 
the piano, to mention only his two splendid pianoforte duet-sonatas. 
The ‘‘Toccata”’ of his, which has been included in this collection, 
although an earlier work, being marked Op. 6, is an exceedingly clever 
piece of its kind, and a perusal of it will prove that Onslow was as well 
acquainted with the resources of the piano as with those of stringed 
instruments ; and, moreover, that he was a perfect master of form. 
The ‘‘ Toccata ” (from the Italian verb, toccare, ‘‘ to touch’”’), — 
a piece in which a certain passage or figure is repeated over an 
over again, either in the strict or in the free style, requires skilful 
treatment not to become wearisome, but the performer will find that 
the author has produced not only an exceedingly clever, but a very 
elegant and harmonious, specimen of this somewhat ancient form of 
composition, which in more modern music has been supplanted by 
the capriccio. The name to which the term ‘‘modern classic” is 
best suited is evidently Joseph Rheinberger, a living writer of very 
considerable merit, and there is but little doubt that most players of 
either the pianoforte or the organ have ere now made _ his 
acquaintance through one or the other of his various compositions 
for these instruments. ‘La Chasse” in the above collection 


is an excellent specimen of this class of characteristic 
pieces, and few ‘‘hunting pieces” have enjoyed a 
greater popularity, and deservedly so, than this all but 


latest addition of any importance to this kind of composition, so 
favourite a subject with most composers. The pieces by J. 8. 
Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Schumann are of such sterlin 
merit that they need no words of commendation ; but we acre 
direct the attention of all lovers of genuine pianoforte music to this 
well selected and highly interesting collection. Mr Arthur O’Leary, 
the editor, one of the professors of the Royal Academy of Music, 
has proved himself thoroughly fitted for his task, for not only has he 
made a judicious sclection of high-class works, but has enhanced the 
value of the collection by copious indications of fingering and other 
valuable suggestions as to the manner of performance. The paper 
and printing are all that can be desired, and the text is perfectly 
correct.—Sheffield Daily Telegraph, August 20, 1885, 
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